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FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  13,  1976 


The  hearing  reconvened  at  8:35  A.M.  on  Friday,  February  13, 
1976,  in  the  Chambers  of  the  Montana  House  of  Representatives, 

State  Capitol,  Helena,  Montana. 

The  Honorable  Carl  M.  Davis,  Hearings  Examiner,  presided  over 
the  proceedings: 

APPEARANCES: 

Applicants : 

William  M.  Bellingham,  Esq. 

John  L.  Peterson,  Esq. 

John  Ross,  Esq. 

Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation: 

Arden  E.  Shenker,  Esq. 

Ted  J.  Doney,  Esq. 

Donald  MacIntyre,  Esq. 

Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  Inc. 

Peter  Michael  Meloy,  Esq. 

The  following  proceedings  were  had: 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Are  we  ready,  gentlemen? 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Ready. 

MR.  SHENKER:  The  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
is  ready. 

MR.  MELOY:  Ready. 

NEIL  H.  WOODLEY,  called  as  a  witness  by  the  Applicants,  having  been 
first  duly  sworn  upon  his  oath,  both  as  to  his  written  direct 
testimony  and  as  to  the  oral  testimony  to  follow,  was  examined  and 
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testified  as  follows: 


(THE  WRITTEN  DIRECT  TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  NEIL  H.  WOODLEY  WAS 
DIRECTED  TO  BE  INSERTED  AT  THIS  POINT.) 
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STATEMENT  01’  TESTIMONY  OF 


NEIL  :i.  WOODLEY 


My  name  is  Neil  H.  Woodley  and  my  business  address  is  621 
S.W.  Alder  Street,  Portland,  Oregon,  97205.  I  am  employed  by 
Portland  General  Electric'  Company  as  Chairman  of  its  Generation 
Resources  Investigation  Team,  a  position  I  have  held  since  July 
17,  1972.  Prior  to  that  time,  I  was  a  Team  member  representing 
the  engineering-planning  discipline. 

I  presently  hold  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Science 
degrees  in  electrical  engineering  which  were  granted  at  Iowa 
State  University  in  1961  and  196a  respectively.  I  am  a  registereo 
professional  engineer  in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Oregon,  a 
senior  member  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics 
Engineers  Power  Engineering  Society,  and  member  of  the  Electric 
Club  of  Oregon  ana  Geothermal  Resources  Council.  I  am  an  alumnus 
of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  Graduate  Management  Course. 

i 

My  work  experience  consists  mainly  of  electric  utilty  system 
planning  beginning  with  Stanley  Consultants,  Inc.  in  1961.  During 
1962  through  1964,  I  taught  electronics  at  the  U.  S.  Army  Air 
Defense  School,  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  and  courses  in  circuits  and 
machines  at  Iowa  State  University.  From  1965  through  1968,  I  was 
employed  by  Westing house  Electric  Corporation  and  worked  in  the 
Power  Systems  Planning  Department:  in  East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
I  have  authored  over  30  technical  papers  and  articles  on  electric 
utility  system  planning. 

Since  joining  Portland  General  Electric  Company  in  October, 
1963,  as  Project  Engineer  in  its  Engineering  Department,  I  have 
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been  directly  involved  in  the  site  selection  and  preliminary 
engineering  evaluations  of  every  thermal  generation  project 
except  Trojan.  From  its  inception  in  1973  to  1974,  I  served  as 
Project  coordinator  at  Portland  General  Electric  Company's 
Boardman,  Oregon,  coal- fired  steam  generating  plant. 

The  Generation  Resources  Investigation  Team  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  GRIT)  constantly  conducts  costs  studies  and 
analyses  of  various  projects.  Its  reports  are  forwarded  to 
management . 

In  1971  GRIT  prepared  a  study  dated  September  13  of  that 
year  which  has  been  introduced  into  evidence  as  Applicants' 

Exhibit  Wo.  214.  At  that  time  both  W.  A.  huddleston,  who 
authored  the  study,  and  I  were  .members  of  the  GRIT  team.  The 
study  concluded  that  the  cost  of  transmitting  electricity  to  the 
Portland  General  Electric  service  area  from  a  generating  plant 
at  Colstrip  would  be  considerably  less  than  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
porting  coal  from  Colstrip  to  a  generating  plant  at  Boardman, 

Oregon . 

In  1972  GRIT  prepared  a  study  showing,  among  other  things, 
the  cost  comparison  of  purchasing  and  shipping  coal  by  unit  train 
from  southwestern  Wyoming  to  Boardman,  Oregon,  and  the  cost  of 
generating  and  transmitting  electricity  from  a  mine-mouth,  coal- 
fired  steam  generating  plant  at  Colstrip,  Montana.  That  comparison, 
previously  introduced  into  evidence  as  DWR  Exhibit  Wo.  13,  was 
prepared  under  my  supervision,  direction  and  control  and  shows, 
based  upon  our  best  estimates  in  1972,  that  the  annual  projected 
cost  for  1973,  per  kilowatt  year,  wouiu  be  less  for  shipping  coal 
irom  'Wyoming  tnan  the  cost  or  producing  and  transmitting  electricity 
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from  Colstrip.  The  study  did  not  take  into  account  escalating 
rail  costs  versus  the  virtually  constant  transmission  cost  over 
the  life  of  the  plant,  but  rather  reflected  only  the  projected 
1978  cost.  Since  the  study,  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  inflation 
and  osculated  cost  ol  ra i 1  shipment,  in  part  the  result  of  the 
Arab  oil  embargo,  show  that  the  costs  projected  were  very  optimis¬ 
tic.  A  similar  study  today  would  show  that  costs  of  a  mine-mouth 
generating  plant  at  Colstrip  and  transmission  to  the  Portland 
General  Electric  network  would  be  substantially  lower  than  the 
cost  of  purchasing  and  shipping  coal  to  Boardman,  Oregon. 

At  the  time,  in  1972,  that  PGE  decided  to  participate  in  the 
Colstrip  project,  the  company  planned  to  build  a  nuclear  plant  at 
Boardman  and  needed  generation  facilities  that  would  come  on  line 
before  a  nuclear  plant  could  be  constructed.  A  percentage  owner¬ 
ship  of  Colstrip  3  and  4  satisfied  that  requirement.  Since  that 
decision,  the  company,  while  still  pursuing  the  utilization  of 
nuclear  fuel,  has  been  unable  to  date  to  resolve  a  siting  restric¬ 
tion  on  building  a  nuclear  plant  at  the  Boardman  site,  and  has 
shifted  its  next  nuclear  project  to  the  Pebble  Springs  site.  The 
delays  associated  with  this  change  did  result  in  our  decision  to 
proceed  with  a  coal-fired  plant  at  Boardman  which  was  to  have  been 
completed  subsequent  to  Colstrip  Units  3  and  4  as  they  were  pre¬ 
viously  scheduled.  Both  projects  are  needed.  The  propriety  of 
the  company's  decision  to  participate  in  Colstrip  3  and  4  is 
reinforced  by  the  subsequent  increases  in  the  cost  of  shipping  coa 
versus  the  cost  of  transmitting  electricity. 

During  January  of  1976,  GRIT  prepared  our  most  recent  cost 
comparison  study.  It  was  prepared  under  my  supervision,  direction 
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and  control  and  was  prepared  for  use  at  a  hearing  involving  the 
Pebble  Springs  nuclear  project.  The  results  of  the  study  show 
that ,  except  for  geothermal  dry  steam  which  unfortunately  has 
not  been  found  in  Oregon,  nuclear  energy  is  the  lowest  cost.  The 
next  least  costly  is  PGE ' s  20%  participation  in  Colstrip  3  and  4, 
which  is  only  1.21  times  as  costly  as  nuclear.  Next  in  order  of 
costliness  is  the  Boardman  coal-fired  generating  plant  which  is 
1.98  times  as  costly  as  nuclear.  The  present  study  does  include 
our  best  estimate  for  costs  over  the  life  of  the  plant  and  shows 
that  the  cost  of  obtaining  electricity  by  transmission  from 
Colstrip  3  and  4  is  considerably  less  than  the  cost  of  purchasing 
coal  in  northeastern  Wyoming  and  shipping  it  by  unit  train  to  the 
coal-fired  steam  generating  plant  in  Boardman,  Oregon.  Ln  the 
study  we  used  a  coal  unit  train  freight  rate  escalation  figure 
of  6.4%  per  year  because  this  figure  appears  reasonable  based 
upon  our  experience. 

The  Boardman  coal-fired  generating  plant  presently  scheduled 
to  come  on  line  in  1980  will  use  Gillette,  Wyoming,  coal  to  be 
purchased  from  Amax  Coal  Company.  This  coal  contains  a  sulphur 
content  of  less  than  1/2  of  1%  and  because  of  this  low  sulphur 
content,  scrubbers  will  not  be  used  to  control  the  emissions  from 
the  plant.  I  would  place  the  total  estimated  lead  time  for 
placing  the  Boaraman  plant  on  line  as  approximately  nine  years. 
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HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Do  you  have  any  exhibits,  Mr. 

Bellingham? 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  No,  sir. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  You  may  cross-examine,  Mr. 

Shenker. 

EXAMINATION  OF  NEIL  H.  WOODLEY 

Cross,  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 

By  Mr.  Shenker: 

Q  Mr.  Woodley,  when  did  you  get  your  assignment  to  come  testify 
here,  sir? 

A  Oh ,  a  week  or  so  ago. 

Q  In  the  hierarchy  at  the  Portland  General  Electric  Company,  I 
assume  you  are  some  place  under  Glen  E.  Bredemeier,  would 
that  be  right? 

A  No,  that's  not  correct. 

Q  Are  you  above  him? 

A  No,  I  am  -- 

Q  On  another  scale? 

A  On  another  scale. 

Q  Give  us  your  position  there,  would  you  please,  sir? 

A  My  position  is  head  of  an  interdisciplinary  team  made  up  of 
members  of  several  different  major  disciplines  and  organiza¬ 
tions  within  the  company.  I  personally  report  to  the  Vice- 
President  of  Engineering  and  Construction.  My  entire  team 
reports  directly  to  the  senior  officer  of  the  company,  namely, 
our  President,  Mr.  Frank  Warren. 

Q  To  whom  do  you  personally  report? 
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A  As  I  stated,  I  report  to  the  Vice-President  of  Engineering. 
Q  Does  he  have  a  name? 

A  Mr.  Joseph  Williams. 

Q  He  would  be  on  the  same  level  in  the  hierarchy  of  Portland 
General  Electric  Company  as  Mr.  Bredemeier  would  be? 

A  Not  quite. 


Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 


Q 

A 

Q 


A  little  bit  lower? 

He  reports  directly  to  the  President,  and  Mr.  Bredemeier  re¬ 
ports  to  a  Senior  Vice-President. 

You've  written  a  number  of  papers,  it  says  in  your  statement 
of  testimony,  Mr.  Woodley,  on  the  subject  of  electric  utility 
system  planning? 

That ' s  correct . 

Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  range  of  material  you  have 
covered  in  the  over  thirty  papers  and  articles  on  the  subject 
of  electric  utility  system  planning? 

My  experience  has  been  broad  in  that  I  have  worked  from  the 
distribution  system,  the  electric  distribution  system,  through 
the  transmission  and  subtransmission  systems,  and  then,  most 
recently,  within  the  past  five  years,  I  have  been  totally  in¬ 
volved  with  the  generation  system,  and  the  range  of  papers 
would  cover  that  range  of  pursuit  within  the  system  itself, 
ranging  from  distribution  system  reliability  up  to  --  I  believe 
my  most  recent  one  was  on  the  prequal i f ication  of  nuclear 
plant  sites. 

Did  you  ever  get  into  the  subject  of  load  management? 

Not  directly,  no. 

How  indirectly  did  you  get  into  it? 
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A  Only  in  that  the  shape  of  the  load  curve  affects  the  genera¬ 
tion  resources  that  are  selected  to  match  it. 

Q  How? 

A  Well,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Shenker,  if  you  have  a  very  short  dura¬ 
tion  high  peak,  you  look  for  a  very  low  investment  resource 
to  meet  that  peak,  to  minimize  the  idle  investment  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

Q  Such  as  a  combustion  turbine? 

A  Precisely. 

Q  Did  you  want  to  give  me  other  examples?  Your  voice  sounded 

as  if  it  were  in  the  middle,  rather  than  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence . 

A  I  can  continue  down  the  load  duration  curve; as  you  move  into 
the  intermediate  range,  you  then  can  justify  higher  expendi¬ 
tures  because  the  utilization  will  be  greater,  and  as  you 
move  into  the  continuous  operation  range,  which  we  rail  base 
load,  then,  of  course,  the  goal  is  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
incremental  cost  while  being  able  to  justify  higher  fixed 
costs . 

Q  That  would  have  the  maximum  capital  investment,  would  it  not? 

A  The  maximum  capital  investment  would  be  justified. 

Q  And  these  base  load  facilities  would  be  justified,  although 

they  would  be  the  highest  capital  investment,  because  of  the 
projected  complete  utilization,  right? 

A  Absolutely. 

Q  Sure.  Therefore,  if  you  guessed  wrong  and  you  added  the  most 
expensive  facilities  you  could  find,  what  you  would  do  would 
be  to  pad  a  rate  base  without  using  the  facilities? 
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It  s  not  exactly  a  guess.  What  we're  looking  for  are  those 
equipments  that  can  produce  electric  energy  at  the  lowest 
possible  incremental  cost  and  there  are  very  limited,  few  re¬ 
sources  that  match  that  criteria,  and  it  is  not  a  guess. 

Gee,  I  didn't  mean  to  offend  you,  Mr.  Woodley,  about  using 
the  word  "guess." 

I  just  wanted  to  correct  that. 

You  can  use  any  word  you  want. 

All  right,  plan. 

That's  very  good.  Your  plans  have  been  wrong  sometimes, 
haven't  they,  in  that  sense? 

Planning  is  a  dynamic  process. 

That  means  that  you  can  be  wrong  sometimes,  doesn't  it? 

That  means  it  changes. 

Can  they  be  wrong? 

Not  really. 

Oh,  they're  infallible? 

The  plan  changes  as  circumstances  change.  People  frequently 
make  the  error  of  looking  at  the  plan  that  you  made  yesterday 
when  the  situation  is  changed  today,  and  they  say,  your  plan 
was  wrong.  My  response  is  no,  under  the  assumptions  that  were 
made  at  that  time,  with  the  best  available  information,  that 
plan  was  correct.  Today  we  have  better  information;  the  plan 
will  be  different,  not  necessarily  inferring  that  the  other 
one  was  wrong. 

Assumptions  are  wrong,  is  that  your  view? 

Not  wrong.  The  assumptions  change  as  additional  information 
becomes  available. 
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Q  What's  the  matter  with  the  word,  wrong?  Does  that  bother  you? 

A  Of  course.  No  one  likes  to  be  wrong. 

Q  Okay,  we  won't  use  that  word,  then.  In  your  statement  of 

testimony,  Mr.  Woodley,  you  referred  to  an  update  of  the  GRIT 
Study;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  have  been  seven  different 
comparisons  in  the  GRIT  Study  to  show  which  way  PGE  should  or 
could  go,  isn't  that  right? 

A  That's  approximately  correct. 

Q  That's  exactly  correct,  isn't  it?  They  were  in  April  of  1972, 
August  of  1973,  November  of  1973,  March  of  1974,  August  of 
1974,  September  of  1975,  and  January  of  1976,  seven  in  all, 
correct? 

A  That  is  correct. 

Q  Can  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Woodley,  why,  in  1975  and  1976,  during 

your  Nuclear  Regulatory  Hearings  on  the  Pebble  Springs  facili¬ 
ty,  you  relied  upon  your  April  1972  study  rather  than  any 
later  study  as  the  documentation  which  you  furnished  to  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission? 

A  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Shenker,  that  you're  aware  that  sometimes  these 
proceedings  drag  out  far  beyond  what  we  anticipate  and  what 
we  hope  for,  and  the  study  that  you  are  referring  to  is  the 
one  that  was  submitted  with  the  Pebble  Springs  environmental 
report,  which  was  submitted  to  the  NRC  in  1973,  late  '73.  The 
documentation  for  that  report  was  prepared  substantially  in 
advance  of  that  because,  as  you  know,  these  are  very  big  under 
takings.  Now,  in  fact,  the  January  '76  study  that  you're 
looking  at,  in  the  far  righthand  column,  was,  indeed,  done  for 
the  Pebble  Springs  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board  Hearing 
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Q 

A 

Q 


A 


Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 


A 


before  which  I  testified  in  Portland  in  January.  That  study 
was  anticipated  to  be  submitted  . in  evidence  at  that  hearing, 
but  was  subsequently  not  needed. 

Why  not? 

Because  the  case  was  made  without  a  real  need  for  getting  into 
the  details  of  other  alternative  costs. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Woodley,  isn't  it,  that  as  of 
this  very  moment,  on  February  13,  1976,  Friday  the  13th  or  no, 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  looking  at  your  application 
for  Pebble  Springs,  still  doesn't  know  what  you  found  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  1976? 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  is  looking  at  the  final  en¬ 
vironmental  statement  prepared  by  the  NRC  staff,  which  con¬ 
tains  updates  on  their  own  bases  for  calculation,  which  wo 
have  agreed  to  in  that  proceeding. 

j-t  s  obvious  you  like  your  questions  better  than  mine,  Mr. 
Woodley.  Why  don't  you  try  answering  mine?  Do  you  remember 
what  my  question  was? 

I  believe  I  did  answer  your  question. 

What  do  you  think  it  was? 

Well,  why  don't  you  restate  it? 

I  think  that  might  be  a  little  safer  than  you're  telling  us 
about  the  question  that  you  didn't  remember.  Mr.  Woodley,  the 
question  is  whether  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  has  be¬ 
fore  it  now  your  January  1976  GRID  Study? 

Of  course  not,  if  it  wasn't  submitted  in  evidence. 

That's  the  answer  to  the  question  put.  Thank  you.  Now,  let 
me  see  that  this  record  is  not  silent  on  the  subject  of  your 
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studies.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  of  the  seven  occasions 
in  which  your  GRID  Studies  were  performed,  on  five  of  those 
occasions  --  excuse  me  --  on  four  of  those  occasions,  there 
was  no  comparison  made  of  Colstrip  at  all? 

A  That  is  correct. 

Q  Between  April  of  1972  and  September  of  1975,  although  you  had 
four  intervening  studies,  on  none  of  the  intervening  occasions 
did  you  compare  Colstrip  with  any  of  the  alternatives  you  are 
projecting,  isn't  that  correct? 

A  What  I  used,  of  course,  were  the  results  from  the  1972  study, 
but  basically,  yes,  what  you're  saying  is  correct. 

Q  When  you  studied  Colstrip  again  as  a  comparison  with  nuclear 

facilities  and  geothermal  facilities  and  with  combustion  cycle 
gas  turbines  and  combined  cycles,  in  September  of  1975,  and 
in  January  of  1976,  it  is  correct,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Woodley, 
that  you  found  geothermal  dry  steam  generation  of  power,  for 
example,  from  the  geysers,  and  all  nuclear  alternatives,  to 
be  cheaper  than  the  Colstrip  alternative? 

A  And  every  other  alternative.  That  is  correct. 

Q  You  don't  have  any  reason  to  doubt  those  studies,  do  you,  sir? 

A  Not  at  all.  Our  company  has  repeatedly  stated  that  the  nuclea 

alternative  is  the  best  alternative  for  us  in  the  Northwest, 
and  we  are  pursuing  that  alternative  with  all  diligence,  and 
certainly,  geothermal  dry  steam  is  a  very  desirable  resource, 
one  which  we  hope  will  be  found  in  the  state  of  Oregon,  but  to 
date  none  of  that  resource  has  been  discovered  or  developed. 

Q  How  are  you  doing  in  Idaho? 

A  We're  not  participating  directly,  if  you're  referring  to  the 
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Raft  River  project. 

Q  No,  I'm  not,  I'm  referring  to  the  state  of  Idaho,  where  one 
understands  there  are  some  explorations  going  on  with  geo¬ 
thermal.  Are  you  participating  in  those  explorations? 

A  That's  what  the  Raft  River  project  is. 

Q  That's  one  of  them. 

A  And  no,  we  are  not  participating  directly.  We  are  reviewing 
all  the  materials  that  have  been  forthcoming  from  that,  but 
that,  of  course,  is  strictly,  at  this  point,  a  research  activi 


Q 


A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 


ty. 

Now,  Mr.  Woodley,  just  so  we  are  also  clear  on  your  function 
as  the  second  witness  in  these  proceedings  from  Portland 
General  Electric  Company,  you  have  not  come  here  today  to 
criticize  or  disagree  with  the  statements  offered  in  evidence 
by  Glen  Bredemeier,  have  you? 

Not  at  all. 

In  your  statement  of  testimony,  Mr.  Woodley,  I  believe  you 
tell  us  that  you  had  some  responsibility  on  the  Boardman  pro¬ 
ject  for  PGE,  isn't  that  correct? 

That's  correct. 

Do  you  know  of  any  invitations,  negotiations,  or  suggestions 
to  the  Montana  Power  Company  to  become  involved  as  one  of  the 
co-sponsors  of  the  Boardman  project? 

Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  don't  think  they  would  want  to  bo. 

How  are  you  coming  with  your  studies  on  the  application  of 
solar  power  in  the  PGE  service  area? 

We're  seeing  some  very  interesting  results  and  we  have  a  lot 
of  public  interest  in  that. 
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Q  And  you  have  a  1.3  million  dollar  research  budget  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  ,  don ' t  you? 

A  No,  not  just  on  solar. 

Q  You  include  solar  within  the  1.3  million  dollar  research  pro¬ 
ject? 

A  Correct. 

Q  You  also  have  a  test  program  going  on  the  feasibility  of  per¬ 
formance  of  different  solar  systems  in  the  general  service  area 
climate  that  you  have? 

A  Correct. 

Q  You  have  some  experiments  going  on  now  with  solar  resisting 
heat  pumps  and  solar  resisting  electric  boilers,  do  you  not? 

A  Yes.  We  have  a  third  one,  which  uses  rock  storage  with  heated 
air  as  the  heat  transport  medium. 

Q  As  of  right  now,  Mr.  Woodley,  the  solar  energy  resource  can 

assist  heating  requirements  and  in  some  years,  you  expect,  thae 
solar  energy  can  be  a  viable  central  generation  resource,  as 
well,  isn't  that  right? 

A  I  would  hope  so,  yes. 

Q  I  have  a  very  accurate  source  of  information  on  the  subject, 

because  I'm  a  customer  of  PGE  and  I  get  your  Service  Line  News 
with  my  bill  each  month.  I've  been  waiting  to  receive  some¬ 
thing  else  in  the  envelope  each  month,  but  it  hasn't  -- 

A  Well,  we  don't  send  our  dividend  checks  out  in  the  same  enve¬ 
lope  . 

Q  Ah,  alas,  I'm  not  a  stockholder. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  You  probably  will  be  waiting  in 
vain,  then,  Mr.  Shenker. 
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MR.  SHENKER:  Good,  because  if  you  knew  what  I  was 


Q 


A 

Q 

A 


Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 


Q 


waiting  for,  I  shouldn't  receive  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Woodley,  are  you  privy  to  the  announcement  which  the 
Wyoming  Siting  Council  said  would  occur  today  by  the  Pacific 
Power  and  Light  Company  of  a  Decker  station  in  Wyoming,  a  coal 
fired  generating  station  of  anywhere  from  500  to  1500  mega¬ 
watts? 

No,  I'm  not  aware  of  that  submittal.  It  wouldn't  surprise  me. 
You  knew  that  PP&L  was  considering  that? 

I  know  that  PP&L  was  considering  utilization  and  expansion  of 
the  vast  Decker  coal  reserve,  and  certainly,  mine-mouth 
generation  would  be  one  of  the  alternatives  .you  would  want  to 
look  at. 

They  rejected  that  alternative.  The  Decker  station  is  where? 
There  is  no  Decker  station. 

Where  is  the  Decker  mine? 

The  Decker  mine  is  north  of  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  just  over  the  -• 
just  in  Montana. 

And  they  have  some  five  to  six  million  tons  available  per  year 
right  now,  don't  they? 

That  may  be.  I'm  not  sure  of  the  number..  It's  a  very  large 
mine,  and  will  be  larger. 

MR.  SHENKER:  Is  our  next  exhibit  No.  28,  Mr.  Davis? 
MR.  BELLINGHAM:  I  already  have  it  marked  as  Appli¬ 
cants'  Exhibit  No.  231. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  28  would  be  right. 

MR.  SHENKER:  Thank  you. 

I'm  handing  you  what  has  been  marked  for  identification  as 
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DNR  Exhibit  No.  28 ,  Mr.  Woodley.  Have  you  seen  the  full  text 
of  that  agreement  previously? 

A  No,  I  have  not. 

Q  Would  you  like  to  take  just  a  few  minutes  --  it's  not  a  very 
long  agreement  --  to  scan  through  it  and  become  familiar  with 
what  it  covers? 

(PAUSE  WHILE  WITNESS  COMPLIES.) 

Q  You  are  familiar,  of  course,  with  the  facts  which  are  express¬ 
ed  in  this  agreement  in  a  form,  perhaps,  which  you  hadn't  seen 
before,  right? 

A  That's  correct. 

Q  You  knew  that  on  January  23,  1976,  Puget  Sound  Power  and  Light 
Company,  Washington  Water  Power  Company,  the  Portland  General 
Electric  Company,  the  Pacific  Power  and  Light  Company,  had 
agreed  to  take  a  look  at  how  they  would  manage  the  program  for 
obtaining  resources,  either  at  Skagit  project  or  the  Pebble 
Springs  project? 

A  That's  correct. 

Q  And  as  of  that  letter  of  January  23,  1976,  as  Exhibit  28  ex¬ 
presses,  the  Skagit  project  and  Pebble  Springs  project  are  to 
be  allocated  as  shown  in  attachment  A  to  Exhibit  28,  isn't 
that  correct? 

A  Correct. 

Q  And  the  projected  dates  for  those  projects,  as  of  January  23, 
1976,  are  as  indicated  in  attachment  B  to  that  exhibit, 
correct? 

A  Yes . 

Q  As  far  as  you  can  tell,  Mr.  Woodley,  this  is  a  true  and  correc 
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copy,  is  it  not,  of  the  agreement  between  the  parties? 

A  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

MR.  SHENKER:  We'll  offer  Exhibit  No.  28. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Could  you  tell  me  what  it  is, 
to  put  in  my  notes  here? 

MR.  SHENKER:  An  agreement  of  January  23,  1976, 
among  the  four  non-Montana  parties  applicant. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  January,  1976? 

MR.  SHENKER:  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Mr.  Woodley,  it's  a  fair  reading,  is  it  not,  sir,  of  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  parties,  as  you  understand  it,  that  Puget  is 
to  remain  the  sponsor  and  proponent,  as  it  were,  of  the  Skagit 
project,  and  Portland  General  Electric  is  to  remain  tne  spon¬ 
sor  and  the  proponent,  as  it  were,  of  the  Pebble  Springs  pro¬ 
ject? 

A  Correct. 

Q  And  that  each  of  them  will  go  forward  with  due  diligence  to 
try  to  obtain  certification  or  licensing  for  their  proposed 
facilities,  right? 

A  Yes. 

Q  It  is  also  a  fair  reading  of  the  intention  of  the  parties,  is 
it  not,  Mr.  Woodley,  that  the  first  project  certified,  will 
indeed  meet  the  needs  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement,  and 
therefore,  the  other  party  having  a  sponsorship  responsibility 
on  the  other  project,  should,  indeed,  abandon  the  project  al¬ 
together,  isn't  that  true? 

A  No,  that  is  not  true  at  all. 

Q  You  think  they  have  that  option? 
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A  Those  projects  are  needed  and  the  only  thing  that  is  in  ques¬ 
tion  right  now  is  which  project  will  be  the  first.  All  four 
units  will  be  built  to  meet  the  needs  as  currently  projected. 

Q  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  agreement  specifically  pro¬ 
vides,  does  it  not,  Mr.  Woodley,  for  the  option  of  termination 
of  either  of  the  projects? 

A  I  have  not  read  that  in  the  agreement,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  such  condition.  I  do  know  that  the  intent  of  both  com¬ 
panies  and  all  parties  involved  is  to  pursue  the  construction, 
the  certification,  and  licensing  of  all  four  units,  and  it  is 
presently  projected  that  all  four  units  will  be  required. 

There  is  not,  as  you  are  implying,  a  redundant  certification 
nor  a  redundant  process  underway.  We  simply  could  not  afford 
such  a  luxury. 

Q  Well,  maybe  the  rate  payers  couldn't  afford  to  have  excess 

capacity,  but  on  page  6  of  your  agreement,  you  seem  to  reflect 
that  possibility,  paragraph  7,  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

A  Mr.  Shenker,  the  intent  is  -- 

Q  May  I  finish  my  question,  sir? 

A  I  object.  I'm  not  going  to  get  involved  in  that  condition  of 
this  certificate.  I  did  not  have  any  part  in  drafting  this 
certificate,  and  as  I  have  stated,  I  know  the  intent  of  both 
parties  is  to  build  both  projects,  and  any  intimation  that 
there  is  excess  capacity  in  this  plan,  that  is  not  needed,  be¬ 
cause  of  some  condition  in  this  certificate,  or  the  agreement, 
that  you've  offered  as  evidence,  is  beyond  my  knowledge. 

Q  You  just  demonstrated  that  you  did  mind  waiting  for  my  ques¬ 
tion,  but  now  I'll  put  my  question  to  you.  Would  you  care  to 
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comment,  Mr.  Woodley,  on  the  language  that  appears  on  page  6, 
paragraph  7,  of  Exhibit  No.  28  of  the  DNR ,  which  states: 

"The  ownership  agreement  (referring  to  the  project  stated  and 
described  in  Exhibit  No.  28)  will  further  establish  procedures 
whereby  Puget  will  have  the  right  to  cancel  Skagit  project 
unit  No.  2  and  Portland  General  the  right  to  cancel  Pebble 
Springs  project  No.  2." 

A  That's  what  it  says. 

Q  My  question  was  whether  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

A  I  just  did. 

Q  You  have  no  further  comment  to  make? 

A  No  further  comment. 

Q  Who  are  the  others  that  appear  on  attachment  A  to  Exhibit  No. 
28,  for  the  Pebble  Springs  project? 

A  At  the  present  time,  it  is  anticipated  --  well,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  they're  unidentified. 

Q  Yes.  Now,  Mr.  Woodley,  the  Pebble  Springs  project  has  a 

capacity  of  some  approximate  1288  megawatts  for  each  unit? 

A  1260,  I  believe. 

Q  So  we  have  15%  of  1260  megawatts,  or  something  close  to  200 
megawatts  for  each  of  the  two  Pebble  Springs  projects,  which 
are  currently  unallocated,  is  that  correct? 

A  By  agreement,  yes. 

Q  I  don't  suppose,  Mr.  Woodley,  you've  taken  a  look  at  the  ex¬ 
hibits  that  have  been  offered  by  Portland  General  Electric 
Company  in  this  proceeding,  on  its  load  and  resource  analysis 
and  allocation,  to  see  whether  this  January  23,  1976  agree¬ 
ment  affects  the  allocation  of  resources  that  appear  on  those 
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exhibits?  Would  I  be  correct  in  my  supposition? 

A  You'd  be  correct. 

Q  Now,  Mr.  Woodley,  on  the  last  page  of  your  statement  of  testi¬ 
mony  prepared  for  this  proceeding,  you  refer  to  the  Boardman 
coal-fired  generating  plant  as  obtaining  coal  with  a  sulfur 
content  of  less  than  one-half  of  1%,  and  therefore,  you  intend 
not  to  use  scrubbers  at  all  to  control  emissions  from  the 
plant.  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  will  have  no  pollution  con¬ 
trols  at  all,  do  you? 

A  No,  of  course  not. 

Q  You  will  have  electrostatic  precipitators  installed  for  par¬ 

ticulate  matter  control,  will  you  not? 

A  That's  correct,  and  of  course,  you  do  achieve  some  SC>2  removal 
with  the  ash. 

Q  Have  you  obtained  a  permit  from  the  Department  of  Environmenta 
Quality  with  respect  to  the  pollution  control  systems  which 
you  intend  to  place  in  your  facilities? 

A  The  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  is  a  party  or  a  part 
of  the  agreement  that  we  have  with  the  state,  signed  by  the 
Governor,  saying  that  the  company  has  approval  to  build  the 
plant  as  it  is  presently  designed.  The  final  design  of  the 
pollution  control  devices,  as  with  all  devices  within  the 
plant  under  the  jurisdiction  of  other  agencies,  will  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  those  agencies  and  approved. 

Q  So  the  eventual  pollution  control  systems,  which  may  or  may 

not  be  necessary  to  satisfy  Oregon's  environmental  standards, 
are  still  to  be  submitted  for  approval? 

A  For  approval,  but  of  course,  the  technology  that  is  going  to 
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be  incorporated  is  established  technology,  and  the  performance 
of  that  equipment  is  quite  well-known,  and  we,  as  are  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Environmental  Quality,  are  confident  that  the  per¬ 
formance  that  we  expect  will  be  achieved. 

Q  I  take  it  the  answer  to  my  question  is  yes,  that  the  specific 
equipment  and  the  proposals  that  you  will  make  for  pollution 
control  systems  are  still  to  be  submitted  for  approval? 

A  The  final  design  of  those,  yes. 

Q  In  your  statement,  sir,  you  comment  on  the  status  of  Boardman 
at  the  moment.  What  is  its  construction  status? 

A  The  contractor  has  been  on  site  for  approximately  one  week. 

Q  Counting  from  now  forward,  how  long  do  you  think  it  will  take 

before  you  can  go  to  commercial  operation? 

A  The  plant  is  anticipated  to  be  in  commercial  service  in  July 
of  1980. 


Q 


A 


Q 

A 


Q 


In  the  course  of  your  GRIT  studies,  Mr.  Woodley,  to  which  you 
refer  in  your  statement  of  direct  testimony,  have  you  taken  a 
look  at  the  capacity  of  industry  within  your  service  area  to 
self-generate? 

I  have  not  personally  made  a  methodical  investigation  of  every 
industrial  boiler  that  might  be  able  to  include  a  topping 
turbine  on  it,  if  that's  what  you're  referring  to. 

Yes,  that  is  what  I'm  referring  to. 

We  have  gone  through  several  such  proposals  with  certain  major 
customers,  and  invariably,  the  conclusion  is  that  it  is  far 
too  costly  for  them  to  undertake  such  a  project  when  you  com¬ 
pare  the  economies  of  central  station  generation. 

Well,  on  that  subject  of  the  comparative  economies,  efficiencies 
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and  utilization  of  what  I  call  self-generation,  but  you've 
more  correctly  described  as  the  topping  of  a  boiler  on  their 
industrial  steam  capacity,  are  you  familiar  with  the  study 
done  by  the  Dow  Chemical  Company  prepared  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  in  June  of  1975? 

A  I'm  not  intimately  familiar  with  that.  Dow  is  not  one  of  our 
customers,  and  they're  not  in  our  service  area,  but  I  know 
they've  done  a  lot  of  work  on  improving  their  own  utilization 
efficiency,  which  is  something  that  we  are  working  with  very 
diligently  with  every  one  of  our  major  customers,  to  improve 
their  use,  or  wise  and  efficient  use  of  a  valuable  commodity. 

Q  I  may  have  misled  you.  I  didn't  mean  to  imply  that  the  Dow 
Chemical  Company,  which  has  a  chemical  plant  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  --  has  more  than  one  --  has  done  the  study  for  itselE 
I  was  referring  to  the  study  done  by  the  Dow  Chemical  Company, 
by  the  Environmental  Research  Institute  of  Michigan,  Townsend, 
Greenspan  and  Company  in  New  York,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  attorney  firm  in  New  York , Cravath , Swaine  &  Moore,  done 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation,  Office  of  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Policy,  and  published  in  June  of  1975,  and  for 
identification  purposes,  I  have  labeled  it  DNR  Exhibit  No. 

29,  and  I'm  going  to  hand  it  to  you  and  ask  if  you're  familiar 
with  the  publication? 

A  I  have  not  read  the  publication,  I  can  tell  you  that  now. 

Q  Have  you  seen  it  before? 

A  No,  I  have  not.  Interestingly  enough,  industries  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  buying  coal  from  us  to  replace  the  fuel  resources  that 
are  dwindling  that  they  are  presently  using  in  their  boilers, 
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and  I  think  that  they  are  more  frightened  by  the  potential 
fuel  unavailability  than  are  we,  and  they're  not  too  eager 
to  have  to  worry  about  supplying  their  electrical  needs  as 
well  as  their  processed  steam  needs.  One  customer  is  thinking 
o l  burning  garbage,  and  we're  following  that  quite  closely, 
and  I  wish  him  well. 

Do  you  know  what  the  pulp  and  paper  generating  potential  is 
in  megawatts  in  the  state  of  Idaho? 

In  the  state  of  Idaho,  no.  I  have  no  idea. 

Does  the  figure,  30  megawatts,  sound  high  to  you? 

That's  just  the  topping  turbine  potential  capability? 

Yes,  as  you've  described  it. 

Combining  all  small  industrial  users? 

They  would  have  to  be  those  industrial  users  which  have 
enough  capacity  surplus  to  justify  having  that  kind  of  pro¬ 
posal,  and  I  believe  it's  only  in  the  Nez  Perce  County  in 
Idaho,  where  they  have  such  industrial  users. 

I'd  really  rather  not  comment  on  it,  as  to  whether  that's  a 
correct  number  or  not.  I  really  don't  know. 

In  the  state  of  Montana,  do  you  know  what  the  generating  poten¬ 
tial  is  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  alone? 

No,  you've  got  me  again. 

35  megawatts  --  is  that  a  high  figure  for  you? 

Again,  I  won't  comment  on  it. 

Well,  let's  get  to  Oregon,  it's  a  little  closer  to  home  for 
you.  In  the  state  of  Oregon,  do  you  know  what  the  generating 
potential  in  megawatts  is  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry, 
alone? 
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A  I'm  only  most  familiar  with  those  that  are  in  our  service 

area,  and  I  imagine  that  there  are  substantial  capacities  that 
if  I  were  to  give  you  a  number,  I  would  probably  be  omitting, 
because  — 

Q  Is  Columbia  County  in  your  service  area? 

A  No,  it  is  not,  only  a  small  portion  of  it. 

Q  And  Linn  County,  Lane  County,  and  Lincoln  County  are  not  in 

your  service  area,  are  they? 

A  No. 

Q  Well,  I  believe  that  it's  really  confined  to  those  four  coun¬ 
ties,  Columbia,  Linn,  Lane  and  Lincoln,  where  you  have  any 
significant  generating  potential.  In  those  counties,  re¬ 
spectively  ,  the  megawatt  generating  potential  is  20  megawatts 
in  all  but  Lincoln  and  30  megawatts  in  Lincoln.  Do  those 
figures  sound  high  to  you? 

A  I  have  no  basis  for  evaluating  those. 

Q  How  about  in  the  state  of  Washington,  do  you  know  anything 

about  the  generating  potential  within  the  pulp  and  paper  in¬ 
dustry  there? 

A  No. 

Q  Some  nine  different  counties  in  the  state  of  Washington  have 
significant  pulp  and  paper  industries  and  a  generating  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  following  for  each  of  the  respective  counties,  and 
I'll  ask  you  whether  you  believe  those  figures  are  high  or 
reasonable . 

A  I  have  no  basis  for  judging,  so  I  won't  comment  on  them. 

Q  Let  me  ask  if  you  have  heard  the  following  figures:  25  mega¬ 

watts  generating  potential  in  Wahkiakum  County  --  that's  the 
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O^ll-ingham  area,  60  megawatts  in  Clark  County  —  that's  across 
the  river  from  Portland,  40  megawatts  in  Grays  Harbor,  70 
megawatts  in  Snohomish  County  --  north  of  Seattle  --  120  mega¬ 
watts  in  Cowlitz  County,  20  megawatts  in  Clallam  County,  20 
megawatts  in  Jefferson  County,  and  40  megawatts  in  Pierce 
County,  20  megawatts  in  Walla  Walla  County.  Can  you  tell  me 
whether  you've  heard  those  figures  before? 

No.  Of  course,  I  might  add  that  the  numbers  you  are  referring 
to  are  potential,  only,  and  there's  no  representation  of  the 
practicality  or  the  cost  or  the  availability,  or  how  those 
units  would  be  operated.  It  certainly  would  not  be  available 
energy  to  any  other  customer,  because  the  operation  of  the 
plant,  and  indeed,  the  boiler,  is  under  the  control  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry,  and  we  in  the  electric  utility  indus¬ 
try,  are  faced  with  obligations  to  customers  beyond  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry,  and  we  would  certainly  have  to  provide  a 
backup  source  for  every  one  of  those  sources  that  you  have  men¬ 
tioned  and  in  all  cases,  that  shoots  the  economics  of  it. 

Those  small  boilers  are  not  fitted  with  pollution  control  f 

equipment  that  we  are  fitting  our  central  stations  with,  so 
you  lose  from  not  only  the  economic  grounds,  the  availability 
grounds,  the  reliability  grounds,  the  dispatch  control  grounds 
but  also,  on  the  pollution  control,  so  those  resources,  while 
they  may  sound  impressive  when  you  add  them  all  up,  really 
represent  very  much  a  hypothetical  pie  in  the  sky  resource. 

That  wouldn't  still  be  your  opinion,  would  it,  Mr.  Woodley,  if 
you  were  familiar  with  the  conclusions  done  in  the  study  which 
I  had  marked  and  showed  to  you  as  DNR  Exhibit  No.  29? 
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A  I've  already  stated  that  1  have  not  read  the  study.  I'm  not 
familiar  with  the  study,  and  I  have  no  basis  for  evaluating 
the  accuracy  of  those  numbers.  I'm  only  familiar  with  the 
general  concept  of  utilizing  industrial  boilers  to  provide 
energy  to  meet  electric  utility  requirements.  That's  part  of 
my  responsibility  and  I  consider  myself  to  be  knowledgeable  in 
that  area. 

Q  Have"  you  read  any  studies  similar  to  the  Dow  study  prepared 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation? 

A  No. 

Q  Have  you  investigated  the  potential  of  the  utilization  of  this 
generating  capacity  for  distribution  to  users  other  than  the 
companies  which  generate  the  actual  power? 

A  Yes.  In  our  service  area,  I  have  looked  at  that  potential,  as 
I  alluded  to  earlier,  in  conjunction  with  inquiries  by  those 
people  to  secure  fuel  from  us  that  do  not  have  fuel  to  meet 
their  projected  requirements. 

Q  Can  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Woodley,  what  would  it  take  in  order  to 
distribute  power  from  a  generating  source  in  one  industry  or 
one  company,  to  a  user  in  some  other  location? 

A  Energy  can  be  transmitted  by  several  forms.  In  some  cases, 

energy  is  useful  to  industry  as  processed  steam,  and  it  can  be 
transmitted  by  a  pipeline.  In  other  cases,  it  can  be  useful 
in  electric  form  and  can  be  transmitted  by  wire,  as  you  are 
very  familiar.  In  other  cases,  the  fuel  itself  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  . 

Q  What  would  be  the  lead  time  for  converting  the  top  boiler 

capacity,  as  you  put  it,  or  the  additional  generating  capacity 
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for  an  individual  industrial  company  now,  sir? 

In  Oregon,  if  it  is  over  25,000  kilowatts,  it  will  go  under 
the  Energy  Facility  Siting  Council  Act,  which  will  mean  that 
a  notice  of  intent  will  have  to  be  filed  once  all  of  the  par¬ 
ties  are  in  agreement,  and  then  there  will  be  a  one  year 
period,  during  which  the  notice  of  intent  will  be  made  public 
for  all  people  who  might  have  a  position  to  step  forward  to  be 
counted,  and  then,  in  one  year,  an  application  would  be  sub¬ 
mitted  detailing  the  elements  of  the  proposal,  and  the  Council 
will  have  two  years  in  which  to  act,  so  there  is  a  three  year 
period,  which  history  has  shown  the  Council  will  take  the 
entire  three  years  before  you  know  whether  you  have  authoriza- 
L-L°n  to  go  ahead,  or  whether  you're  going  to  have  authoriza¬ 
tion  not  to  go  ahead. 

That's  for  25  megawatts  or  more? 

That's  correct. 

For  under  25  megawatts,  what  would  be  the  lead  time? 

Under  25  megawatts,  presumably,  it  would  involve,  first  of 

engineering  studies  as  to  the  feasibility  of  it;  then  it 
would  involve  agreements  with  all  parties  involved;  then  it 
would  involve  design,  and  I  would  estimate  probably  two  years 
to  the  start  of  construction  once  you'd  gone  over  all  of  those 
hurdles.  Then,  it's  very  difficult  to  say  what  the  construc¬ 
tion  time  would  be,  because  when  you're  involved  with  an  ex¬ 
isting  paper  and  pulp  industry  plant,  for  example,  you  get  in¬ 
to  very  complicated  problems,  where  you  want  to  keep  that 
plant  on  line  producing  paper  while  you're  doing  a  rather 
major  overhaul  of  their  power  supply,  so  that  stretches  out 
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greatly  the  time  over  what  you  expect  for  building  a  new 
plant  from  the  ground  up,  where  you  don't  have  to  worry  about 
those  complications,  and  I'm  sure  that  a  project  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  that  we're  talking,  to  install  a  turbine  generator  and 
all  of  the  associated  electrical  and  piping  and  foundation 
ancillary  equipment,  would  certainly  take  three  years. 

Q  How  about  in  the  petroleum  industry?  They  have  the  capacity 
for  generating  potential  within  their  industrial  processes, 
too,  don't  they? 

A  That's  correct. 

Q  And  in  the  state  of  Washington,  in  Anacortes,  some  60  mega¬ 
watts  of  generating  potential  --  what  would  that  sound  like 
to  you? 

A  I  would  have  no  basis  on  which  to  judge  that. 

Q  What  would  their  lead  time  be? 

A  Similar.  In  the  case  of  the  petroleum  industry,  in  most 
cases,  they're  very  careful;  as  the  Dow  study  points  out, 
they're  very  much  interested  in  utilizing  all  of  the  energy 
that's  available  to  them,  especially  in  the  refinery  process, 
where  you're  looking  at  how  many  Btu's  are  coming  in  with  the 
crude,  and  how  many  Btu's,  and  indeed,  the  value  of  the  pro¬ 
duct,  that  you're  able  to  push  out  the  front  door  for  sale, 
and  anything  you  can  do  to  recover  or  utilize  energies  in  the 
intermediate  stage,  is  pretty  well  along  in  exploitation,  so 
I'd  be  very  surprised  if  there  was  any  significant  excess  po¬ 
tential  that  really  could  be  developed,  practically. 

Q  How  about  in  the  chemical  industry  itself? 

A  Same.  I'm  lumping  the  chemical  industry  in  with  the  oil. 
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It's  oil  refining  and  chemicals. 

In  Butte  County,  Idaho,  a  40-megawatt  generating  potential? 
You'd  have  no  basis  for  commenting  on  that,  I  assume? 

That ' s  correct. 

In  Benton  County,  Washington,  a  40-megawatt  potential,  both 
of  these  being  in  the  inorganic  chemical  industry?  You'd 
have  no  basis  for  commenting  on  that,  either? 

Other  than  the  comment  I've  already  made  about  the  inaccess- 
ability  of  this  resource  for  other  users. 

Would  you  have  any  useful  comment  for  us,  Mr.  Woodley,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  Dow  study,  Exhibit  No.  28,  that  industrial 
steam  usage  in  the  pulp  and  paper  and  petroleum  and  chemical 
industries  alone,  combining  those  three,  is  capable  of 
economically  generating  over  10,000  megawatts  of  electrical 
power? 

I  have  a  comment.  You'll  have  to  be  the  judge  as  to  whether 
it's  useful  to  you  or  not. 

Well,  the  question  is,  whether  it's  useful  to  you  to  make  the 
comment,  and  the  Board  will  determine  whether  it's  useful  to 
it. 

May  I  see  that  exhibit? 

Sure.  I  was  reading  the  first  line  in  the  fourth  paragraph. 

If  I  were  to  make  a  study  of  that  to  verify  whether  or  not 
in  fact,  10,000  megawatts  of  power  is  available,  I  would  go 
into  the  aspects  of  fuel  availability,  generating  source 
availability,  reliability,  dispatch  control,  energy  costs,  and 
environmental  impact  and  allowable  impact  for  those  units,  in 
the  case  of  Oregon,  that  would  be  over  25  megawatts,  and  of 
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course,  I  might  add,  the  last  action  of  the  legislature  was 
to  reduce  what  was  previously  200  megawatts  to  25  megawatts. 

I  would  not  care  to  venture  to  guess  what  the  next  legislative 
session  might  come  up  with,  so  in  fact,  there  are  a  lot  of 
other  factors  that  impact  the  utilization  of  industrial  steam, 
that  are  out  of  and  beyond  the  control  of  the  electric  utility 
industry,  which  I  represent. 

Q  Do  you  have  any  comment  on  the  next  paragraph,  the  first 

sentence  of  which  says,  "Industrial  power  generation  (inaud¬ 
ible)  —  per  megawatt  generated  over  power  plants  because  of 
the  higher  efficiency."  What  comment  could  you  make  on  that? 

A  The  comment  I  would  like  to  make  on  that  is  what  I've  already 
stated,  that  these  industrial  users  are  looking  to  us  for  coal 
to  burn  in  their  plants  because  they  don't  have  anything  else 
to  burn,  where  they're  now  burning  oil,  and  in  no  way  would  I 
be  able  to  agree  with  the  fact  that  industry  is  going  to  be 
able  to  result  in  a  cleaner  effluent  from  electric  power 
generation  than  the  electric  utility  industry  itself,  because 
we  are  the  target  for  the  environmental  movement.  I  think 
you're  fully  well  aware  of  that,  so  we  catch  the  brunt  of  all 
of  this.  The  industry  catches  its  share,  but  it's  a  far 
smaller  percentage,  and  consequently,  the  dollars  being  spent 
on  the  cleanup  of  air  and  cleanup  of  water  for  the  electric 
utility  industry  are  orders  of  magnitude  greater  than  the 
plants  that  would  have  to  be  retrofit  to  utilize  this  hypo¬ 
thetical  resource. 

Q  Do  you  feel  kind  of  paranoid  about  being  the  target  of  the 
environmental  movement? 
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A  I  sleep  quite  well  at  night,  actually,  Mr.  Shenker,  because 

the  problem  rests  with  all  of  us.  We're  all  in  this  together. 

I  like  a  warm  house,  I  like  warm  food  on  my  table,  and  I  like 
all  of  the  things  that  are  associated  with  electric  energy 
that  are  available  to  me,  and  so  I  figure  that  if  I'm  cold, 
you're  going  to  be  cold  right  along  with  me,  and  you're  going 
to  point  at  me  and  say,  "You  didn't  do  your  planning,  and  you 
did  a  lousy  job,"  and  I'm  going  to  point  at  you  and  say,  "If 
you  guys  had  left  us  alone,  we  wouldn't  be  in  the  mess  we're 
in  today,  and  we'll  allow  somebody  on  a  higher  level  than  we 
to  resolve  who  is  right."  * 

Q  Mr.  Woodley,  wouldn't  you  agree  with  me,  sir,  that  both  of  us 
would  want  to  have  energy  available  for  delivery  at  the  high¬ 
est  possible  efficiency? 

A  No,  I  would  say  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  because  the 

highest  possible  efficiency  might  be  something  that  —  using 
an  extreme  example  — .we  could  take  the  solar  panels  off  of 
some  of  our  space  satellites  and  produce  energy  —  now, 
efficiency,  of  course,  is  misleading.  The  efficiency  would  be  ( 
very  low,  but  we  could  produce  it  from  solar  power,  but  we 
would  be  paying  about  $50,000  a  kilowatt  for  that,  and  I  don't 
think  either  you  or  I  would  like  to  see  that  on  our  bill.  You 
would  probably  not  even  get  to  reading  the  service  lines  if 
you  saw  that  number  on  your  bill. 

Q  Assuming  equal  costs,  wouldn't  you  then  be  interested  in  the 
higher  efficiency? 

No.  I  would  be  interested  in  the  higher  efficiency  only  if  it 
produced  a  lower  cost,  not  an  equal  cost. 
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Q  So  you're  looking  at  the  potential  of  equal  efficiency  and 
comparing  lower  costs? 

A  I'm  going  to  look  for  a  lowest  cost,  because  I  believe  that 
the  economic  system  does  properly  reflect  efficiencies.  I 
believe  that  the  incentive  to  increase  efficiency  is  going  to 
exist  if  savings  can  be  shown  in  the  fuel  resource  or  the  raw 
resource  that's  being  utilized  more  efficiently.  If  it  cannot 
be  justified  economically,  then  there  is  no  other  responsible 
ground  at  the  present  time  under  which  an  enterprise  could 
move  in  that  direction. 

Q  Even  in  an  energy  crisis,  you  don't  believe  that  efficiency 

should  be  pursued?  You  believe  it's  cost  that  should  be  pur¬ 
sued? 

0 

A  This  is  the  constraint  situation  that  goes  beyond  economics. 

This  is  what  I  was  just  referring  to,  that  in  the  presence  of 
some  artificial  constraint,  where  the  economic  systsm  breaks 
down,  as  in  the  case  of  regulated  well  prices  on  natural  gas, 
the  utilities  were  led  down  the  primrose  path  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  regulated  natural  gas  prices.  They  were  artificially 
low,  and  we  committed  vast  resources  to  using  that  to  generate 
electric  energy.  That  is  a  perturbation  to  the  economic  sys¬ 
tem.  The  Arab  oil  embargo  was  a  perturbation  to  the  economic 
system.  The  old  oil-new  oil  legislation  --  regulations  --  are 
a  perturbation  to  the  economic  system.  When  those  things 
occur  and  those  outside  forces  impact  the  economic  decision, 
then,  the  concept  of  lowest  cost  gets  distorted,  and  in  that 
case,  things  like  efficiency  of  utilization  may  overrule,  yes. 

Q  Okay,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Woodley. 
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MR.  BELLINGHAM:  May  I  have  five  minutes? 
HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  We  will  take  a  brief  recess 

(BRIEF  RECESS.) 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  You  may  proceed  with  the  re 
direct. 


CONTINUATION  OF  EXAMINATION  OF  NEIL  H.  WOODLEY 


Redirect ,  by  Applicants 

By  Mr.  Bellingham: 

2  Now,  then,  Mr.  Shenker,  upon  his  cross,  interrogated  you 

relative  to  a  historical  comparison  of  generation  resource 
relative  costs',  do  you  recall  that? 

^  Certainly. 

And  he  indicated  that  there  were  some  seven  studies  involved 

in  that  comparison,  is  that  right? 
i  That's  correct. 

And  your  answer  was  that  there  were  seven? 

Yes . 

I  now  hand  you  what  has  been  marked  as  Applicant's  Exhibit  No 
231. 


HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Is  this  a  new  exhibit? 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Yes,  sir. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Then  it  would  be  232. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Did  231  go  into  evidence? 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  It  went  in  yesterday,  yes. 

I  hand  you  what  has  been  marked  as  Applicants'  Exhibit  No. 

232  and  ask  you  what  that  purports  to  be? 

It  purports  to  be  a  historic  comparison  of  generation  resources 
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relative  costs,  the  source  of  which  are  studies  that  I  either 
performed  myself  or  that  were  performed  directly  under  my 
supervision. 

Q  Calling  your  attention  to  Applicants'  Exhibit  No.  232,  this 
is  the  particular  study  that  you  were  referring  to  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Shenker's  questions,  is  it  not? 

A  That  is  correct. 

Q  And  who  prepared  this  particular  study? 

A  I  did. 

Q  Personally? 

A  Personally. 

Q  In  the  usual  and  ordinary  course  of  business? 

A  That's  correct. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  We  now  offer  into  evidence  Appli¬ 
cants'  Exhibit  No.  232. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Do  you  wish  to  voir  dire  on  it, 
Mr.  Shenker,  or  have  you  had  a  chance  to  look  at  it? 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  This  particular  exhibit  was  turned 
over  to  Mr.  Sheridan  some  days  ago,  how  long,  I  do  not 
know . 

MR.  SHENKER:  In  Portland? 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  In  Portland,  and  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Shenker  has  all  the  figures  in  his  path  that  appear  on 
that . 

MR.  SHENKER:  They  weren't  given  to  me  in  this  form. 
That's  my  problem.  I'm  trying  to  compare  the  figures 
that  Bill  read  to  me  over  the  phone  from  what  is  here  on 
the  exhibit  now. 


(PAUSE. ) 
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MR.  SHENKER:  I  had  better  voir  dire,  because  all 
the  figures  that  appear  on  Exhibit  232  are  different  from 
the  figures  that  were  read  to  me  over  the  telephone  by 
Mr.  Sheridan. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  You  may  voir  dire. 


7oir  Dire  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 
3y  Mr.  Shenker: 


A 


Q 


When  was  this  prepared,  Mr.  Woodley? 

It  was  prepared  in  January  of  this  year.  It  was  prepared  at 
the  same  time  that  the  study  was  done  that  appears  in  the  far 
righthand  column. 

Does  there  exist  more  than  one  copy  of  the  same  thing?  Has 
it  gone  through  revised  editions? 

No,  there's  only  the  one  historic  comparison  that  we're  dis¬ 
cussing  here  today.  That's  the  only  one.  Would  you  read  off 
the  numbers  that  you  have,  and  maybe  I  can  identify  them? 

Take  the  last  column,  for  example,  1976,  the  most  recent 
study.  The  figures  that  I  have  show  1.21  for  Colstrip  and 
you  have  1.17  for  Colstrip. 


HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  That  looks  like  a  different  ex¬ 
hibit  than  I  have. 

MR.  SHENKER:  You  gave  me  the  wrong  one,  Bill. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  I  certainly  did. 

A  Let  me  point  out  the  difference  between  the  two.  It's  the 

same  study.  The  only  thing  is  that  one  study  was  done  for 

/ 

comparison  purposes  at  60%  capacity  factor  on  all  units,  and 
the  other  one  was  done  at  80,  and  that's  why  I  wanted  to  make 
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sure  that  we  did  have  the  same  one,  and  the  one  you  were 
questioning  me  on  earlier,  those  numbers  came  from  the  one  I 
am  using,  the  one  at  80%. 

Q  I  see,  yes.  The  difference  between  them  is  marked  at  the  top. 
One  of  them  says  .60  PF ,  which  is  your  capacity  factor? 

A  Yes.  We  can  discuss  either  one  of  them.  The  results  are  the 
same.  I  mean,  they  come  from  the  same  study. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  So  the  record  is  correct,  I  handed 
Mr.  Shenker  this  morning  a  study  that  used  a  plant  factor 
of  60%  rather  than  80%,  and  the  80%  plant  factor  is  the 
one  that  has  been  utilized  as  far  as  Applicants'  Exhibit 
No.  232  is  concerned. 

MR.  SHENKER:  Okay,  I'll  compare  those  figures. 

Would  you  like  the  60%  plant  factor  to  be  232-A,  or 
would  you  like  me  to  make  it  Exhibit  29-A  for  the  De¬ 
partment? 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  232-A  is  fine. 

MR.  SHENKER:  Now  that  we  have  all  the  information 
together,  I  have  no  objection  to  Exhibits  232  and  232-A. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Very  well,  Exhibits  232-A  and 
232  are  admitted,  and  while  we're  on  the  subject,  DNR 
Exhibit  No.  28  is  also  admitted,  to  make  the  record  clear 

Redirect,  by  Applicants 

By  Mr.  Bellingham  (continuing) : 

Q  Now,  then,  calling  your  attention  once  again  to  what  I  hope 

is  the  correct  exhibit.  Applicants'  Exhibit  232,  utilizing  an 
80%  plant  factor,  this  is  the  basic  study,  I  assume? 
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A 

Q 

A 


A 


That's  correct. 

Will  you  tell  us  what  you  mean  at  the  top  when  you  say: 

" Source ,  GRIT  Studies,  1972,  to  Present"? 

As  I  stated  in  response  to  one  of  Mr.  Shenker's  questions, 
planning  is  a  dynamic  and  continuing  process,  and  that's  the 
game  that  I'm  involved  in,  and  our  studies  started  on  the 
relative  comparison  of  resources  with  the  publication  of  this 
first  study  in  April  of  ' 72  and  have  continued  throughout  to 
the  present,  and  the  purposes  that  these  studies  are  performed, 
vary  from  time  to  time,  depending  upon  the  resource  question 
that  we  are  trying  to  answer.  Earlier  it  was  observed  in  this 
exhibit  that  there  is  no  entry  for  Colstrip  in  the  August  '73, 
November  ' 73,  March  '74  or  August  '74  studies.  The  reason  for 
that  supports  the  point  that  I  just  made,  that  at  that  time, 
Portland  General  Electric  Company  was  deeply  concerned  about 
some  decisions  that  had  to  be  made  regarding  intermediate 
range  resources,  and  intermediate  range  resources  are  those  re¬ 
sources  that  come  between  the  high  peaking  application  and  the 
base  load  application.  The  decision  we  were  working  on  at 
that  time  involved  combined  cycle  additions  versus  other  — 
the  other  resources  that  might  have  to  be  pressed  into  service 
for  intermediate  or  extended  hours  of  operation.  Colstrip  was 
not  a  part  of  that  deliberation. 

Now,  then,  the  third  line  from  the  top,  the  heading,  you  have 
"Eastern  Oregon  Nuclear  at  .80  PF  =  1.0."  What  does  that 
mean? 


¥ 


That  means  that  I  have  taken  the  delivered  energy  cost  from 
the  Eastern  Oregon  Nuclear  Resource,  delivered  to  the  PGE 
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service  area,  and  I  have  assumed  that  that  cost  is  1,  and 
then  I  have  divided  that  cost  into  the  costs  of  delivered 
energy  from  the  other  resources,  simply  to  get  a  comparison 
as  to  how  much  greater,  or  how  much  less  expensive,  the  de¬ 
livered  energy  cost  will  be.  It's  called  normalizing  the 
data. 

Q  Now,  then,  the  first  study  that  appears  on  that  exhibit  is 
a  study  of  April  1972,  is  that  correct? 

A  Correct. 

Q  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  previous  study  that 

appears  in  evidence  here,  Applicants'  Exhibit  No.  214,  which 
is  a  study  dated  September  13,  1971,  a  GRIT  Study  from  W.  A. 
Huddleston.  The  subject  is  coal  transportation.  Are  you 
familiar  with  that  particular  study? 

A  Yes,  I  am. 

Q  Now,  does  that  particular  study  appear  upon  either  Applicants' 

Exhibits  232  or  232-A? 

A  No,  it  does  not,  and  the  reason  that  it  does  not  is  that  the 
September  of  '71  study  is,  as  the  title  on  exhibit  showed,  a 
transportation  study,  and  it  is  not  a  relative  resource  com¬ 
parisons  study. 

Q  That  is  the  reason  it  does  not  appear? 

A  That  is  the  reason,  that's  correct.  There  are  no  plant  costs, 

site  development  costs,  revenue  requirements,  and  all  of  the 
other  things  that  go  into  making  up  a  resource  comparison  cost 
included  in  the  1971  study. 

Q  Now,  then,  are  you  familiar  with  a  study  dated  back  in  April 
of  1972,  which  appears  in  this  proceeding  as  DNR  Exhibit  No. 
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18? 


A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 


A 

Q 

A 


Yes,  I  am. 

And  that  is  the  particular  study  that  appears  in  the  first 
column  in  Applicants'  Exhibit  232  and  232-A? 

That  is  correct. 

Calling  your  attention  to  DNR  Exhibit  No.  18,  the  study  dated 
April  1972,  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  at  that  time  were  you 
connected  with  the  GRIT  Study? 

Yes . 

And  at  that  time,  were  the  coal  generating  units  that  you 
might  possibly  be  interested  in,  in  the  future  —  and  when  I 
say  you,  I'm  talking  about  Portland  —  was  that  a  comparative¬ 
ly  new  science  insofar  as  study  is  concerned? 

Very  much  so. 

Why? 

Portland  General  Electric  Company  has  historically,  within 
recent  history,  been  a  hydroelectric-based  company.  The  ener¬ 
gy  we  have  marketed  has  come  from  the  hydroelectric  resource 
and  it  is  only  with  the  expiration  of  our  Bonneville  contracts 
for  hydroelectric  energy  that  we  have  begun  to  move  into  the 
themal  generation  era.  Our  first  entry  into  that  era  is  the 
Trojan  nuclear  plant,  the  Summit  Diesel  generating  plant,  the 
Harborton , Be thel  and  Beaver  combustion  gas  turbine  projects, 
but  the  Boardman  project  is  our  first  coal  project.  The  state 
of  knowledge  within  our  company  regarding  coal  utilization  in 
1972  was  quite  limited,  and  as  far  as  the  detailed  knowledge 
is  concerned,  it  was  my  responsibility  to  bring  that  into  the 
company . 
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Q  You  mentioned  the  study  of  coal.  Would  that  also  include  the 
study  of  coal  transportation  rates? 

A  Yes,  that's  a  part  of  the  overall  process. 

Q  Now,  then,  turning  your  attention  once  again  to  Exhibit  DNR 

No.  18,  you  do  refer  to  it  at  pages  2  and  3  of  your  prepared 
testimony.  Now,  at  the  time  that  Exhibit  18,  the  study  of 
April  1972,  was  prepared,  what  alternatives  were  you  consider¬ 
ing  at  that  time? 

A  At  the  time  the  study  was  prepared,  we  were,  as  we  are  now, 
pursuing  the  nuclear  alternative,  and  our  interest  was  in 
determining  how  the  coal  raw  resource  compared  to  nuclear  in 
terms  of  delivered  energy  cost  to  the  PGE  system.  The  inclu¬ 
sion  of  oil-fired  simple  cycle  gas  turbines  and  combined 
cycle  in  that  study  was  to  show  the  relationship  of  those  re¬ 
sources  into  which  we  were  also  at  various  stages  of  commit¬ 
ment  . 

Q  Well,  you  did  make  a  study  of  Colstrip  and  Boardman  in  that 
particular  study,  did  you  not? 

A  We  included  Boardman  and  Colstrip,  but  the  study  was  not  spe¬ 
cifically  to  determine  a  choice  for  a  decision  between  those 
two  resources.  Those  two  resources  both  constituted  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  coal  as  the  raw  resource,  and  the  main  thrust  of  the 
study  was  to  compare  coal  with  nuclear  with  oil. 

Q  Well,  calling  your  attention  to  the  Boardman  and  Colstrip 
studies,  what  was  the  basis  of  your  Boardman  study? 

A  The  basis  of  the  Boardman  study  was  the  location  of  a  coal- 
fired  generating  station  at  Boardman  receiving  coal  by  unit 
train  over  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  from  an  as  yet  untapped 
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coal  reserve  in  southwestern  Wyoming,  a  distance  of  approxi¬ 
mately  810  miles  from  the  plant. 

Q  Now,  you  say  Wyoming.  Would  you  designate  an  approximate 
location  for  that? 

A  In  the  area  of  Rock  Springs. 

Q  Now,  then,  calling  your  attention  to  Colstrip,  what  was  the 
basis  of  your  study  relative  to  that? 

A  The  basis  for  the  study  for  Colstrip  was  the  then  current 

official  estimate  of  the  project  from  Montana  Power  prepared 
by  Bechtel,  and  I  believe,  C.  T.  Main,  for  the  transmission 

| 

portion,  and  it  assumes,  of  course,  mine-mouth  generation  with 
the  coal  mined  at  the  site  and  then  transmitted  by  EI1B  trans¬ 
mission,  ultimately,  to  PGE  consumers. 

Q  Now,  then,  were  you  at  that  time  comparing  coal  shipped  from 
Colstrip  to  Boardman?  Is  that  the  basis  of  the  study? 

A  No,  that  was  not  a  part  of  this  study. 

Q  I  note  at  page  3  of  your  testimony,  line  7,  you  state  that 

"a  similar  study  today  would  show  that  costs  of  a  mine-mouth 
generating  plant  at  Colstrip  and  transmission  to  the  Portland  * 
General  Electric  network  would  be  substantially  lower  than 
the  cost  of  purchasing  and  shipping  coal  to  Boardman,  Oregon'.' 

What  is  the  reason  for  that  statement 

A  If  we  were  to  make  such  a  study  today,  if  I  were  to  make  such 
a  study  today,  I  would  crank  into  it  all  of  the  knowledge  that 
I  have  accumulated  since  1972,  on  how  railroads  set  rates,  what 
is  going  on  in  the  rail  tariff  business  as  far  as  escalation 
and  base  tariff  setting  is  concerned,  and  I  would  include 
knowledge  of  the  impact  of  things  like  two  line  hauls,  which 
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- 1 

would  be  involved  from  Colstrip  because  it  would  initiate  on 
the  BN  and  it  would  ultimately  have  to  be  delivered  to  the 
site  over  the  Union  Pacific,  and  there  is  a  cost  penalty 
associated  with  multi-line  hauls.  Such  a  study  would  also  con¬ 
sider  the  availability  and  the  price  of  coal,  the  sulfur  con¬ 
tent  of  the  coal,  and  its  impact  on  the  Boardman  plant,  as  it 
would  be  utilized,  and  -- 

Q  What  about  the  rail  mileage? 

A  The  rail  mileage  would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  1,040  miles, 
which  would  be  230  miles  greater  than  the  mileage  that  was 
used  in  the  Boardman  coal-fired  study  that's  in  Exhibit  18, 
so  if  you  were  to  redo  that  study,  assuming  the  coal  source 
for  Boardman  from  Colstrip,  you  would  have  to  substantially 
raise  that  curve  that's  shown  for  Boardman  coal  for  the  reasons 
set  forth  in  my  previous  statement,  being,  specifically,  the 
increased  mileage  of  230  miles,  the  two-line  haul,  which  I 
believe  at  this  point  would  work  a  penalty  of  approximately 
$1.70  a  ton,  according  to  our  regression  analysis  work,  and 
the  higher  sulfate  content  of  the  Colstrip  coal  would  raise 
the  plant  cost,  because  we  would  add  scrubbers. 

Q  At  the  top  of  page  3,  you  indicate  that  these  studies  --  and 

you're  talking  here,  once  again,  about  the  study  that  you  have 
been  talking  about,  Exhibit  No.  18DNR,  you  state  the  study 
did  not  take  into  account  escalating  rail  costs  versus  the 
cost  of  transmission  costs  over  the  life  of  the  plant,  but 
rather,  reflected  only  the  projected  1978  costs.  Why  didn't 
you  escalate  the  rail  costs  at  that  time? 

Q  In  the  first  place,  I  wouldn't  have  known  how  to  do  it,  because 
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Q 


A 

Q 

A 


I  didn't  have  the  experience  with  rail  rates  that  I  have 
today,  but  secondly,  the  kind  of  graphical  presentation  that 
is  represented  in  the  figure  with  Exhibit  18  is  frequently 
used  to  produce  the  relative  costs  in  a  given  year,  because 
the  hours  of  operation  on  the  abscissa  are  hours  per  year. 

This  was  a  representation  of  how  we  felt  the  costs  would  look 
in  1978.  Of  course,  to  produce  an  economic  comparison  repre¬ 
senting  levelized  costs  over  the  life  of  the  plant,  then  one 
would  have  to  take  into  account  the  high  escalation  rates  on 
rail  tariffs  versus  the  virtually  constant  fixed  costs  for 
EHV  transmission.  That,  too,  of  course,  would  tend  to  displace 
upward  the  Boardman  coal-fired  curve  relative  to  the  Colstrip 
mine-mouth  generation  curve. 

Now,  then,  I’d  like  to  get  away  from  Applicant's  Exhibit  No. 

232  for  a  short  time,  and  there  has  been  introduced  into  evi¬ 
dence  DNR  Exhibit  No.  19,  a  memo  dated  April  25,  1974.  Are 
you  familiar  with  that  particular  memo? 

Sure  am  —  I  wrote  it. 

Would  you  explain  what  that  memo  and  what  the  purpose  of  it 
is,  and  why? 

At  that  time  we  were  looking  for  coal  for  the  Boardman  project 
and  we  had  retained  the  eminent,  now  deceased,  coal  consul¬ 
tant,  Carmel  Patton,  from  Rock  Springs,  to  evaluate  the  re¬ 
sources  that  would  be  potentially  available,  and  this  would 
be  to  confirm,  in  his  expertise,  work  that  we  had  done  on 
GRIT  for  the  previous  two  years,  and  the  purpose  was  to  show 
where  the  most  probable  economic  coal  reserves  would  be  to 
guide  and  direct  our  acquisition  program,  so  Pat  prepared  the 
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coal  costs,  which  appear  under  the  sixth  column  on  that  ex¬ 
hibit,  using  a  very  nice  computer  simulation  model  that  he 
had,  which  models  the  mine  costs,  based  on  stripping  ratios 
and  extent  of  reserves  and  all  of  the  things  that  go  into  mak¬ 
ing  up  a  mine  cost,  and  then  he  included  a  fair  rate  of  return 
in  the  model  to  produce  the  cents  per  million  Btu  shown.  Then, 
we  combined  with  that  coal  cost  —  and  I  might  add  that  coal 
cost  does  not  reflect  the  competition  within  the  market 
place  for  coal  --  in  fact,  we  were  very  much  surprised  to  see 
the  difference  between  the  model  costs,  including  fair  rate  of 
return,  and  the  actual  quoted  prices  on  coal,  once  we  began 
to  pursue  these  alternatives.  There  was  quite  a  bit  of  upward 
pressure  on  price  at  that  time  caused  by  a  very  great  increased 
demand  for  coal  because  of  what  appeared  to  be  an  immanent 
shift  away  from  oil  to  coal.  That  was  just  on  the  heels  of 
the  Arab  oil  embargo,  so  we  combined  with  this  coal  cost 
estimate  the  costs  that  we  would  have  to  incur  to  move  the 
coal  to  the  plant,  that  being  the  railroad  tariff,  and  then  I 
included  a  cost  for  rail  cars  and  maintenance  of  those  cars, 
and  that  gave  us  the  total  delivered  cost  in  cents  per  million 
Btu  that  we  could  expect  at  the  Boardman  plant  from  these 
various  reserves,  and  the  purpose  of  the  memo  and  of  the 
study  was  to  guide  our  fuel  acquisition  program. 

Q  You  mentioned  that  you  did  not  include  in  that  particular 
study  any  actual  additions  of  the  competitive  market? 

A  That's  correct,  because  at  that  time,  we  had  not  contacted 
each  and  every  one  of  these  potential  suppliers  to  get  an 
actual  bid  price.  What  we  were  working  with  here  was  the 
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model  price  based  on  his  mine  cost  model. 

Did  he  crank  in  there  any  actual  figures  obtained  from  railroad 
companies  relative  to  the  cost  of  transporting  coal? 

No,  he  did  not,  but  the  numbers  that  I  used  under  the  rail 
tariff  were  numbers  that  I  had  obtained  from  the  railroad  for 
these  purposes.  This  appears  under  footnote  2  in  that  exhibit, 
loading  charges,  the  haul  charge  in  mils  per  ton  mile  and  the 
penalty  for  two-line  haul.  I'm  sorry,  I've  been  saying  18, 

I  think.  It's  Exhibit  19. 

Now,  then,  I'd  like  to  call  your  attention  to  Exhibit  No. 

20,  that  is,  DNR  Exhibit  No.  20,  and  ask  you  if  you  are  ^ 

familiar  with  that? 

Yes,  I  am  very  familiar  with  it.  I  prepared  it,  of  course. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  that  study? 

The  purpose  of  that  study  —  by  the  time  this  was  done,  we  had 


proceeded  some  seven  months  --  six  months  —  into  the  coal 
acquisition  effort,  and  the  purpose  of  this  was  to  compare  a 
potential  reserve  by  Arch  Mineral,  in  the  Red  Rim  area  in  south¬ 
western  Wyoming,  with  what  we  then  had  as  a  firm  quote  from  % 

the  Amax  Coal  Company  in  Gillette , Wyoming ,  so  the  top  line  of 
that  study  shows  an  estimate  of  the  rail  tariff,  an  estimate 
of  the  PGE  car  ownership,  and  a  firm  price  on  the  coal  which, 
when  all  combined,  gives  the  total  delivered  cost.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  study  was  to  then  work  backwards  from  that  de¬ 
livered  cost,  cranking  out  the  rail  tariff  and  car  ownership, 
to  find  out  what  we  could  afford  to  pay  for  the  coal  from  Red 
Rim  and  still  be  competitive  with  Gillette, and  what  it  shows 
is  that  if  we  had  been  able  to  get  that  coal  for  less  than 
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$9.12,  we  would  have  had  a  better  deal  than  Gillette,  and  one 
thing  I  should  point  out,  comparing  these  two  exhibits,  Ex¬ 
hibits  19  and  20,  you'll  note  that  the  Amax  coal  cost  is 
shown  at  29  cents  per  million  Btu.  This  demonstrates  very 
graphically  the  point  that  I  made  regarding  Exhibit  19,  which 
stated  --  in  which  I  stated  that  that  coal  cost  in  Exhibit  19 
did  not  include  the  pressures  of  the  market  place,  and  you 
will  note  that  coal  from  the  northern  Wyoming  Powder  River 
Basin  area  was  modeled  to  cost  between  11  and  13  cents  per 
million  Btu,  but  when  you  finally  got  around  to  signing  the 
contract  and  buying  the  coal,  you're  looking  at  29  cents  per 
million  Btu,  the  difference  being  what  I  would  call,  in  part, 
competitive  pressures  of  the  market  place  and  also,  in  part, 
the  effect  of  double  digit  inflation  in  the  economy  for  two 
years . 

0  Now  I'd  like  to  call  your  attention  once  again  to  Applicants' 
Exhibit  No.  232.  This  is  the  historic  comparison  of  genera¬ 
tion  resource  relative  costs.  Now,  then,  if  you  will  note  the 
study  of  9/75  on  there  has  a  figure  of  1.19  for  coal-fired 
mine-mouth  at  Colstrip,  does  it  not? 

A  Well,  that's  not  a  cost.  That  is  a  relationship  to  nuclear. 

It  says  that  Colstrip  would  be  19%  more  costly  than. nuclear  in 
eastern  Oregon  when  you  compare  the  delivered  energy  cost  to 
the  PGE  system. 

Q  And  you  have  nuclear,  Pebble  Springs,  in  that  particular 
tabulation,  as  1.00? 

A  That's  correct. 

Q  That  is  the  base  from  which  the  others  were  compared,  is  that 
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correct? 


A  That's  correct. 

Q  And  I  notice  now  that  the  coal-fired  unit  train  at  Boardman 
has  a  figure  of  1.71.  What  does  that  indicate? 

A  What  that  indicates  is  that  energy  delivered  to  the  PGE  sys¬ 
tem  from  the  Boardman  plant  at  80%  capacity  factor  would  be 
71%  more  costly  than  from  nuclear  at  Pebble  Springs. 

Q  Would  you  tell  us  about  your  9/75  study?  Who  prepared  that? 

A  I  did. 

Q  And  would  you  explain  how  you  went  about  obtaining  those 
figures? 

A  The  entire  study? 

Q  Well,  generally.  Do  you  use  a  computer,  or  just  how  do  you 
go  about  this? 

A  Well,  what  we  do  is,  we  maintain  the  best  possible  records  of 
plant  costs  --  I  mean  construction  costs  --  we  maintain  the 
best  possible  records  on  fuel  costs  and  transportation  costs, 
and  at  a  given  point  in  time,  when  a  study  is  requested,  we 
will  then  make  a  run  utilizing  a  computer  program  which  we 
developed,  using  the  current  data  as  it  resides  in  our  program. 
Does  that  answer  your  question? 

Q  Now,  then,  calling  your  attention  to  the  January  '76  study  -- 
and  I  think  you  explained  that  in  your  written  testimony  -- 

A  Page  4. 

Q  At  page  4  --  and  you  indicate  there,  at  the  top  of  page  4, 

that  nuclear  energy  is  a  lost  cause  except  for  geothermal  dry 
steam,  is  that  right? 

A  That's  correct. 
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Q  And  geothermal  dry  steam  has  a  factor  or  figure  of  what,  in 
your  1/76  study? 

A  Geothermal  dry  steam? 

Q  Yes. 

A  It's  .67. 

Q  I  notice  that  is  the  same  as  the  previous  figure  in  your 
study  of  September  '75. 

A  That's  correct. 

Q  What  is  the  reason  for  that? 

A  The  reason  is  the  same? 

Q  Yes. 

A  Because  the  same  escalation  factors  were  applied  to  the  geo¬ 
thermal  as  to  the  nuclear  and  they  move  together  in  the  same 
relationship. 

Q  And  what  is  the  figure  for  nuclear  in  the  1/76? 

A  1.00. 

Q  And  you  have  nuclear  Trojan? 

A  Yes . 

Q  As  .79? 

A  That's  correct. 

Q  What  does  that  indicate  in  relationship  to  your  nuclear 

Pebble  Springs? 

A  It  indicates  if  we  could  build  another  Trojan,  it  would  be  a 
good  buy. 

Q  Now,  then,  going  upwards,  your  coal-fired  mine-mouth  Colstrip 

figure  as  of  January  ' 76  is  what? 

A  Colstrip  is  21%,  more  costly  than  eastern  Oregon  nuclear. 

Q  And  what  about  your  coal-fired  train  unit  at  Boardman? 
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A  The  coal-fired  unit  train  at  Boardman  is  98%  more  costly. 

Q  How  did  you  upgrade  your  September  '75  study  into  your  Janu¬ 

ary  ' 76  study? 

A  Well ,  relative  to  Colstrip,  I  have  in  all  cases  utilized 

the  official  cost  estimates  that  have  been  prepared  by  Montana 
Power  Company  and  transmitted  to  us  as  a  participant.  As  I 
recall,  the  cost  of  Colstrip  between  those  two  studies  did  not 
change,  but  what  I  did  change  was  the  nuclear  costs  so  the 
base  shifted.  I'm  not  100%  certain  on  that;  I  would  have  to 
check,  but  in  any  event,  the  difference  is  very  slight.  If 
they  move,  they  move  very  close  together.  The  most  notable 
departure,  of  course,  is  the  coal  plant  at  Boardman,  and 
there  were  two  factors  contributing  to  the  increase  on  that. 
One  is  a  more  definitive  plant  cost  estimate  from  our  archi¬ 
tect  engineer,  which  was  considerably  greater,  and  the  other 
was  a  significant  increase  in  the  rail  tariff  proposed  by 
the  Burlington  Northern  and  the  Union  Pacific. 

Q  We'll  get  into  the  rail  tariff  later,  but  I  would  like  now  to 
call  your  attention  to  Applicants'  Exhibit  232-A,  which  is  a 
similar  study,  only  based  on  a  60%  plant  factor,  and  I  don't 
think  there's  any  use  in  going  into  those  figures,  but  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  Colstrip,  coal-fired  mine-mouth  Colstrip  figure 
for  January  of  '76,  what  is  the  Boardman  figure? 

A  1.84. 

Q  And  that  indicates  what? 

A  That  it's  a  60%  capacity  factor.  The  coal  is  84%,  more  costly 
than  nuclear,  at  60%. 

Q  That's  as  far  as  Boardman  is  concerned? 
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A  Yes . 

Q  And  as  far  as  Colstrip  is  concerned? 

A  At  Colstrip,  it  would  be  17%  more  costly.  I  could  elaborate 

on  that  relationship,  if  you  wish. 

Q  Well,  go  ahead. 

A  It's  rather  straightforward. 

(WITNESS  GOES  TO  THE  DRAWING  BOARD.) 

A  On  a  power  plant  cost  analysis,  if  we  were  to  look  at  the 

mils  per  kilowatt  hour  versus  capacity  factor,  and  let's,  for 
purposes  of  illustration,  say  the  two  we  are  interested  in 
are  out  here  at  60%,  or  .6  plant  factor  of  80%,  the  nuclear 
cost,  if  you  don't  run  the  plant,  is  very  high  because  you 
have  a  very  large  fixed  cost,  but  then,  as  you  run  it,  it 
comes  down  more  dramatically,  and  it's  very  similar  to  that 
with  the  mine-mouth  generator  plant,  because  your  fixed  cost 
is  high,  but  your  incremental  is  relatively  low,  so  the  rela¬ 
tionship  is  shown  between  Exhibits  232  and  232-A,  at  80%  and 
60%  plant  factor,  and  it  just  simply  shows  the  difference  in 
slope,  that  you  would  be  coming  down  more  steeply  on  Boardman 
coal  than  on  either  nuclear  --  this  would  be  Colstrip  (indicat 
ing)  and  this  would  be  Boardman  coal. 

Q  And  you've  labeled  those  three  lines  running  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom? 

A  That's  correct.  The  top  one  is  Boardman  coal,  the  center  one 
is  Colstrip,  and  the  bottom  one  is  eastern  Oregon  nuclear,  and 
you  see  that  the  relationship  changes  between  these  three  at 
the  two  plant  factors  selected  for  the  two  exhibits.  It's 
easier  to  illustrate  it  that  way. 
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Would  you  mark  that,  please,  Applicants'  Exhibit  No.  232-B? 

(WITNESS  DOES  SO. ) 

MR.  SHENKER:  No  objection. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  232-B  will  be  admitted  for 
illustrative  purposes. 

Q  Before  we  get  into  the  railroad  figures  insofar  as  your  Janu¬ 
ary  / 6  study  is  concerned,  I  would  appreciate  your  giving  us 
your  background  insofar  as  your  contact  with  railroad  com¬ 
panies  and  your  knowledge  of  railroad  rates. 

A  I'm  sorry  —  with  reference  to  which  exhibits? 

Q  None,  particularly  --  your  background  relative  to  your  con¬ 
tacts  with  railroad  companies,  as  well  as  the  costs  of  moving 
coal  unit  trains. 

A  I  began,  as  I  stated  earlier,  to  investigate  coal  as  a  re¬ 
source  for  PGE  in  late  1971.  The  first  result  of  that  was 
the  April  '72  study.  At  that  time,  I  naively  called  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  various  utilities  that  were  hauling  coal  by  rail, 
and  I  said,  "What  would  you  use  for  an  estimate  of  what  it 
might  cost  to  transport  coal  by  rail?"  I  received  estimates 
like  five  or  six  mils  per  ton  mile.  Well,  that's  a  nice  num¬ 
ber  to  work  with.  You  can  change  the  number  of  tons,  you  can 
change  the  number  of  miles  and  can  still  come  up  with  a  cost 
estimate.  Well,  for  those  early  studies  that  kind  of  refine¬ 
ment  or  lack  thereof,  was  adequate,  but  then,  as  we  began  to 
move  more  seriously  toward  utilization  of  coal,  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  to  us  that  there  were  numerous  reasons  why  coal  was  a 
potential  resource  for  PGE,  and  I  began  to  explore  in  more  de¬ 
tailed  fashion  the  true  methods  of  pricing  movements  of  coal. 
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and  to  make  a  long  story  short,  it  was  interesting  to  find  out 
that  indeed,  the  pricing  of  coal  movements  is  not  done  by 
handy  little  formulas  in  terms  of  five  or  six  mils  per  ton 
mile,  but  it's  done  what  might  more  aptly  be  called,  in  the 
words  of  the  President  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  in  whose 
office  I  was,  two  weeks  ago,  he  told  me  that  rail  rates  are 
set  on  the  value  of  the  commodity  moved.  A  modification  of 
that  statement  might  be  that  it's  --  let's  put  it  in  Peter 
Rabbit  language  --  it's  what  the  traffic  will  bear.  Now, 
what  the  traffic  will  bear  is  determined  by  what  alternatives 
are  open  to  you,  and  anyone  who  has  shipped  anything  by  rail, 
be  it  grain  or  lumber,  knows  that  it's  a  very  competitive 
business.  The  rate  setting  is  done  in  a  very  heated,  competi¬ 
tive  arena.  If  a  truck  line  is  intent  on  getting  the  business, 
and  the  rail  is  intent  on  the  truck  line  not  getting  the  busi¬ 
ness,  that  has  a  profound  impact  on  the  outcome.  Similar  for 
barge  lines,  similar  for  slurry  pipelines,  similar  for  EHV 
transmission,  so  we  were  a  rather  confusing  entity  to  the 
railroads  when  we  began  to  ask  them  for  tariff  quotations,  be¬ 
cause  they  really  did  not  know  what  our  alternatives  were. 

Most  companies  that  have  already  been  in  the  thermal  genera¬ 
tion  era  for  some  time,  using  coal,  have  fixed  movements  of 
coal  from  different  locations,  and  they  know  --  they  being 
the  railroads  --  they  know  what  the  alternatives  are  to  that 
particular  utility.  In  our  case,  they  did  not  know.  It  was 
very  difficult  for  them  to  look  at,  for  example,  data  that's 
in  the  public  record  with  the  Federal  Power  Commission  on  our 
resources  and  our  power  costs,  for  them  to  determine  just  what 
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kind  of  a  rate  they  could  establish,  and  furthermore,  there 
were  no  volume  coal  shipment  rates  established  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  there  still  are  none,  so  we  are  precedent¬ 
setting  in  our  action,  so  the  entire  concept  of  comparing 
transportation  of  coal  by  rail  versus  other  alternatives,  is 
one  that  is  shot  through  with  uncertainty,  the  uncertainty  be- 
ing  that  of  the  competitive  market  place.  If  you  remove  the 
competitive  form,  if  you  remove,  by  legislation,  the  slurry 
pipeline,  if  you  remove,  by  whatever  reason,  electric  trans¬ 
mission,  if  you  remove  the  truck  lines,  if  you  remove  the 
barge  lines,  or  you're  in  an  area  where  there  are  no  barge 
lines,  you're  at  their  mercy. 

When  did  you  first  start  pursuing  the  cost  of  moving  coal,  as 
far  as  the  date  is  concerned? 

As  far  as  --  ? 

The  costs  of  moving  coal  by  railroad? 

As  I  stated,  in  late  '71. 

And  you  have  been  involved  in  that  ever  since? 

Yes,  I  have. 

Now,  then,  turning  to  your  Boardman  plant;  what  is  a  coal- 
fired  generating  unit? 

Correct. 

And  you  are  going  to  ship  coal  to  that  from  any  particular 
area,  or  has  this  been  decided? 

Yes,  we  have  a  20-year  signed  contract  with  Amax  Coal  Company 
from  Gillette. 

That's  Gillette,  Wyoming? 

That's  correct. 


c 
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Have  you  been  in  the  process  of  negotiating  with  any  railroad 
as  to  the  cost  of  moving  that  coal  to  your  Boardman  plant? 

Very  much  so. 

When  were  these  contacts  first  established? 

Relative  to  the  move  from  Gillette,  that  would  be  at  about 
the  time  that  I  —  let's  see,  which  exhibit  is  it  —  I  can  get 
the  date  off  that.  It  would  have  been  in  mid  '74,  when  we 
began  to  get  specific  because  --  these  two  exhibits  very  nice¬ 
ly  bracket  the  time  wherein  we  did  get  quite  serious  in  our 
discussions  with  the  railroads. 

When  you  say  these  exhibits,  what  are  they? 

I'm  sorry  --  Exhibit  19  and  Exhibit  20  DNR. 

Since  that  time  you  referred  to,  have  you  been  in  contact  con¬ 
stantly  with  the  railroads  relative  to  the  cost  of  shipping 
the  coal? 

I  certainly  have. 

Do  you  know,  as  far  as  the  total  cost  of  producing  energy  in 
the  Boardman  plant,  what  percentage  the  cost  of  shipping  coal 
will  be? 

The  railroads  would  like  to  see  it  about  30%. 

And  is  it  your  estimate  that  it  could  be  in  that  area? 

It  could  be  in  that  area. 

Have  you  received  any  offer  from  Burlington  Northern  or  any 
other  railroad  relative  to  the  cost  of  shipping  coal  from 
Gillette  to  Boardman? 

Yes,  I  have. 

Were  you  involved  in  these  negotiations? 

Yes,  I  was.  Yes,  I  am  —  they're  still  going  on. 
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Do  you  form  a  part  of  the  Portland  team  regarding  these 
negotiations? 


A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 


Q 


A 


Q 

A 


Yes . 

You've  been  in  constant  contact  with  them? 

Yes . 

Can  you  tell  us  what  companies  you  have  been  dealing  with? 
Most  actively,  of  course,  with  the  Burlington  Northern  Rail¬ 
road,  on  whose  line  the  shipment  will  originate,  and  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  on  whose  line  --  or  from  whose  line, 
the  plant  site  is  served. 

Uhat  would  be  the  route  of  the  shipment  of  coal  from  Gillette 
to  Boardman? 

Well,  the  exact  route,  as  I  recall  from  memory,  would  be  from 
Gillette  through  Helena  to  Sandpoint  to  Spokane,  at  which 
point  -it  would  be  interchanged  with  the  Union  Pacific,  and 
from  Spokane,  then,  to  Boardman. 

To  Spokane  from  Gillette,  what  train  would  be  involved? 

The  Burlington  Northern. 

Insofar  as  the  original  estimate  given  to  you,  or  costs  given 

to  you  by,  I  presume,  Burlington  Northern,  what  was  that 
figure  quoted? 

$12.57  a  ton . 

Do  you  know  how  many  mils  per  ton  mile  that  would  be? 

I  just  calculated. 

What  would  it  be? 

10.86. 

Is  that  using  railroad  cars  for  the  shipment,  or  is  that  using 
company-owned  cars? 


d 
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A  That’s  using  shipper-owned  or  company-owned  cars.  If  it  were 
possible  to  get  the  railroad  to  furnish  the  cars,  which  we 
would  much  appreciate,  because  we're  not  in  the  railroad  busi¬ 
ness,  and  we  don't  look  forward  to  getting  into  the  railroad 
business,  that  would  probably  add  another  $1.70  per  ton. 

Q  What  is  that  increment  in  mils  per  ton  mile? 

A  Well,  on  our  run,  it  would  be  1.46. 

Q  Difference? 

A  An  adder. 

Q  For  railroad-owned  cars.  Now,  are  you  still  in  the  process 
of  negotiating? 

A  Yes,  we  are. 

Q  Has  there  been  any  final  figure  decided? 

A  No. 

Q  And  have  you  asked  for  a  figure  from  the  railroads  as  to  rail¬ 
road-owned  cars? 

A  Yes,  we  have. 

Q  And  are  they  in  the  process  of  getting  you  that  figure? 

A  Yes,  sir,  they  are;  at  least,  they  said  they  would,  but  they 

say  they'll  do  a  lot  of  things  as  far  as  providing  informa¬ 
tion,  and  it's  very  difficult  to  get  it  from  them. 

Q  Would  you  say  that  the  negotiations,  then,  are  still  in  doubt 
as  far  as  any  final  figure  is  concerned? 

A  Very  definitely. 

Q  In  tabulating  your  figures  in  your  January  '76  study,  and  I'm 

referring  again  to  Applicants'  Exhibits  232  and  232-A,  what 

# 

railroad  figures  did  you  use? 

A  The  January  '76  study  that  resulted  in  the  1.98  comparison  on 
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Exhibit  232  incorporates  the  $12.57  per  ton  quotation.  That 
quotation  is  in  today's  dollars,  effective  through  June  30, 
1976. 


Q 

A 

Q 

A 


Q 

A 

Q 


A 

Q 

A 


Insofar  as  the  January  '76  study  is  concerned,  what  type  of 
an  escalation  figure  did  you  use? 

For  the  rail  rate? 

Yes . 

Well,  that's  a  difficult  thing.  As  I  said  before,  when  I  did 
the  1970  study  --  '72  study  --  it  just  completely  eluded  me, 
and  I  just  showed  the  results  in  terms  of  an  estimated  cost 
during  1978.  Since  that  time,  we've  studied  a  lot  of  things, 
like  GNP  deflaters  and  AAR  indices,  and  what  we've  done  is, 
we  have  determined  to  use  an  8%  escalation  of  the  AAR  index, 
and  then  calculate  the  escalation  of  the  tariff  based  on  a 
formula  presently  in  effect  by  the  Burlington  Northern,  which 
keys  to  the  AAR  index  and  uses  80%  of  it,  so  if  you  took  80% 
of  the  8%,  the  escalation  would  be  approximately  6.4%  per  year 
over  the  life  of  the  coal  contract. 

This  is  the  figure  you  used  in  your  January  ' 76  study? 

That's  correct. 

Did  your  company,  to  your  knowledge,  ever  contact  Western 
Energy  Company  regarding  the  obtaining  of  coal  price  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  company  for  use  by  your  company  at  the  Boardman 
plant? 

Yes ,  we  did . 

Do  you  know  approximately  when  that  contact  was  made? 

Well,  let's  see  --  the  date  on  Exhibit  19--  the  initial  con¬ 
tact  would  have  been  made  on  approximately  the  same  time  that 
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Exhibit  19  was  prepared,  and  I  believe  it  would  have  been 
earlier  than  that,  because  I  didn't  actually  prepare  this  tab¬ 
ulation  until  we  had  already  done  some  investigation  work 
and  requested  information  --  somewhere  between  January  and 
April  of  ' 74 . 

Q  And  who  was  contacted  at  Western  Energy,  do  you  know? 

A  Yes,  I  know  exactly  who  it  would  have  been  --  Paul  Schmeckel. 

Q  Did  you  subsequently  receive  an  answer  from  Western  Energy? 

A  Yes,  we  did,  we  received  an  answer  on  March  6th  of  '74. 

Q  And  what  was  that  answer? 

A  That  answer  was  that  he  was  very  interested  in  our  stated  need 
for  a  coal  supply,  but  he  was  unable  to  offer  us  anything  be¬ 
cause  he  had  committed  his  reserves  through  and  beyond  the 
point  where  we  would  require  coal;  in  other  words,  he  had 
nothing  to  sell. 

Q  I  think  you  indicated  previously  that  at  present,  no  coal  is 

i 

being  shipped  to  the  Northwest  for  generating  plants,  is  that 
right? 

A  That's  correct. 

Q  Will  Board  be  the  first,  as  far  as  you  know? 

A  Yes . 

Q  Do  you  have  an  opinion  as  to  the  future  possibility  of  shipping 

Colstrip  coal  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  use  at  generating 
plants? 

A  Well,  from  my  own  viewpoint,  speaking  for  Portland  General 
Electric,  because  I'm  really  not  in  a  position  to  speak  for 
the  other  northwest  utilities,  but  maybe  I  can  make  some 
general  observations,  the  factors  that  impact  the  selection  of 
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coal  are ,  of  course,  the  coal  quality,  including  heat  content 
and  sulfur  content,  ash  content,  moisture,  fusion,  ash,  ash- 
fusion,  temperatures,  chemical  constituents  in  the  ash  that 
impact  your  boiler  performance,  coal  quality,  distance  from 
the  plant;  whether  the  reserve  would  be  served  by  one  or  more 
railroads;  as  I  have  previously  indicated,  involving  more  than 
one  does  incur  a  financial  penalty.  I  guess  I've  stated 
availability  of  the  coal,  and  of  course,  the  cost,  the  cost 
of  the  coal. 

From  that  standpoint  --  I  guess  I've  defeated  using  that. 
You  would  do  something  like  was  done  in  the  study  that's  shown 
in  Exhibit  19  and  you  would  put  together  all  of  these  economic 
factors,  along  with  the  other  non-economic  factors,  such  as 
availability,  and  I  guess  what  I'm  saying  is  that  from  my 
standpoint,  there  are  more  promising  coal  reserves  in  south¬ 
western  Wyoming  than  in  Montana.  Now,  serving  Oregon  from 
Montana,  involves  a  two-line  haul,  as  also,  from  northeastern 
Wyoming.  Southwestern  Wyoming  involves  a  one-line  haul.  Now, 
if  I  were  a  Washington  company,  the  Washington  company  would  be 
on  a  one-line  haul  from  Montana,  but  the  distance  would  be 
greater,  and  the  quality  question  would  come  up.  Most  of  the 
Montana  coal,  Colstrip,  Westmoreland,  Decker,  have  quality 
problems.  Decker  has  high  sodium;  Westmoreland  and  Colstrip 
have  high  sulfur  —  not  high  sulfur  --  all  western  coal  is 
low  sulfur,  but  by  high,  I  mean  whether  or  not  you  can  meet 
the  1.2  pounds  SC>2  per  million  Btu,  and  if  you  can't,  I  call 
it  high  sulfur,  because  that  throws  you  into  the  same  game 
that  they're  in  with  the  2%  sulfur  coals  in  the  east,  but  I 
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just  wanted  to  --  in  case  there  were  any  Easteners,  they 
might  think  of  high  sulfur  coal  as  being  3^%  or  more  sulfur, 
but  generally,  I  think  the  prospect  of  moving  this  coal  to  the 
Northwest  --  I  mean,  it's  certainly  something  that  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  need.  We're  going  to  need  coal  to  meet  our  needs,  and 
when  you  look  around,  we  don't  have  any  coal  in  the  Northwest. 
All  we  have  is  lumber,  and  we've  got  some  good  salmon  and 
some  good  crab  and  we  put  all  that  stuff  in  cans  and  rail 
cars  and  ship  it  east  and  we're  going  to  have  to  ship  some 
coal  back  west. 

Q  Turning  your  attention  now  to  Colstrip  coal  once  again  and 

getting  away  from  the  crab  and  the  salmon,  what  are  the  poss¬ 
ibilities  of  shipping  Colstrip  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  the 
future  for  use  of  generating  plants? 

MR.  SHENKER:  Mr.  Davis,  I  don't  have  the  personal 
problem  of  trying  to  make  a  10:45  plane  any  more,  but 
notwithstanding,  I  think  we  are  now  at  the  stage  of 
repetition.  This  is  the  third  time  the  same  question  has 
been  put  to  the  witness,  and  the  second  time,  we  had  a 
very  long  answer  to  the  question.  I  think  on  redirect, 
we're  beyond  the  limits. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Do  you  feel  that's  an  area  you 
haven't  covered? 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  I  want  to  call  his  attention  spe¬ 
cifically  to  the  Colstrip  coal.  He  covered  generally, 
Montana  coal,  and  I  want  to  get  him  back  into  Colstrip. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  All  right,  put  him  in  Colstrip 

coal . 
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Q  Would  you  direct  to  Colstrip  coal? 

A  Colstrip  coal  has  too  high  a  sulfur  and  it's  not  available, 

so  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  the  potential  of  shipping  Colstrip 
coal  to  Oregon  for  use  in  our  plants  is  relatively  slim. 

Q  What  about  Washington? 

A  I  can't  speak  for  Washington.  Washington  doesn't  have  the 

two-line  haul  problem,  so  Colstrip  coal  would  eliminate  that 
problem.  It  could  be  originated  and  terminated  on  the  BN, 
which  would  save  them  at  least  a  buck  seventy  or  a  buck  fifty 
a  ton . 

Q  Well,  say  if  Colstrip  coal  was  available,  what  would  the 
chances  be? 

A  Well,  I  think  they  would  look  very  hard  at  it,  and  I  think 

that  for  a  Washington  company,  Colstrip  coal  would  be  a  viable 
source  if  it  were  available.  I  have  not  made  an  inquiry  of 
Paul  Schmeckel  since  this,  but  of  course,  We  signed  our  con¬ 
tract  with  Amax. 

Q  Well,  would  the  sulfur  content  have  a  tendency  to  limit  its 
use? 

A  Well,  the  higher  sulfur  content  is  going  to  necessitate  SO2 
removal,  so  that  will  work  a  penalty  against  it,  although  it 
could  be  used.  The  coal  can  be  used.  It  will  be  something 
that  we  will  have  to  crank  into  the  economic  analysis. 

Q  You  previously  testified  that  Montana  Power  would  not  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Boardman  proj  ect,  upon  cross-examination. 

Why  did  you  make  that  statement? 

A  Well,  what  you  would  essentially  be  doing  is  taking  coal  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  states,  shipping  it  to  the  West  Coast  to 
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generate  electricity,  which  you  would  then  ship  back  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  states,  and  there  are  better  ways  of  running  a 
railroad . 

Q  I  think  you  previously  testified  that  as  far  as  DNR  Exhibit 
No.  28  is  concerned,  it  indicates  a  15%  uncommitted  total  of 
the  Pebble  Springs  project,  is  that  right? 

A  That's  correct. 

Q  No  designation  is  contained  in  that  particular  exhibit  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  possibility  of  who  is  going  to  be  taking  that  15% 
in  the  future,  is  there? 

A  Nothing  is  contained  in  the  exhibit,  that's  correct. 

Q  It  states  "others,"  isn't  that  right? 

A  Yes,  it  states  "others." 

Q  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  of  who  those  others  might  be? 

A  Yes . 

Q  What  is  it? 

A  Well,  the  Trojan  plant,  for  example,  has  a  30%  public  partici¬ 
pation,  the  Eugene  Water  and  Electric  Board  being  the  partici¬ 
pant  with  the  energy  from  that  30%  being  delivered  to  BPA  and 
to  other  contractual  partners  for  the  energy  on  a  net  billing 
arrangement.  This  15%  has  been  allocated  to  public  participa¬ 
tion.  My  hesitation  to  get  into  this  before  is  quite  simply 
that  the  agreements  have  not  been  signed,  and  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  get  all  the  ducks  in  a  row,  so  to  speak,  when  you're 
dealing  with  quite  a  large  number  of  member  co-ops  in  public 
agencies,  but  my  knowledge,  which  you  have  asked  for,  is  that 
this  15%  is  allocated  to  public  participation. 

Q  When  you  say  public  participation,  what  do  you  mean? 
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A  Well,  I  mean  the  co-ops. 

Q  I  assume  that  is  not  entirely  fast  at  this  time,  and  subject 
to  further  negotiations? 

A  That  is  correct. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  No  further  questions. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Mr.  Shenker,  I  would  judge  that 
you  had  considerable  re-cross  of  this  witness? 

MR.  SHENKER:  I  would  think  about  25  minutes. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  I'm  also  wondering  what  your 
schedule  is,  Mr.  Woodley.  Will  you  be  here  this  after¬ 
noon? 

WITNESS:  I'm  on  the  same  schedule  as  Mr.  Shenker. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  What  I'm  thinking  about,  and 
I'm  not  going  to  make  any  decision  until  I  hear  from  you 
fellows  is,  if  there  would  be  any  objection  to  taking 
these  public  witnesses  and  then  putting  him  back  on, 
since  I  did  request  them  to  come  in  early  this  morning, 
and  they've  been  sitting  here  quite  a  while.  If  you're 
going  to  be  here  anyway,  I'd  like  you  to  consider  that. 

MR.  SHENKER:  No  problem. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  All  right,  let's  take  Mr.  Wood- 
ley  off  the  stand  and  we'll  take  the  public  witnesses 
and  then  we'll  put  him  back  on  when  we  get  through  with 
them  if  that's  agreeable. 

(WITNESS  EXCUSED  TEMPORARILY.) 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Thank  you,  gentleman.  Let's 
take  a  recess. 

(HEARING  RECESSED  AT  10:55  A.M.) 
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The  hearing  was  reconvened  at  11:10  A.M. ,  following  a  brief 


recess . 


R.  D.  HEARST ,  appearing  as  a  public  witness 
duly  sworn  upon  his  oath,  both  as  to  his  wr 
and  as  to  the  oral  testimony  to  follow,  was 
as  follows: 

(THE  WRITTEN  DIRECT  TESTIMONY  OF  R.  D. 

DIRECTED  TO  BE  INSERTED  AT  THIS  POINT. 


having  been  first 
tten  direct  testimony 
examined  and  testified 

HEARST  WAS 
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ASARCO  Incorporated 


EAST  HELENA  PLANT 


EAST  HELENA,  MONTANA 
59635 


TEL.  406-227-5311 


STANLEY  M.  LANE 

NANA6IR 
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/ 
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R.  D.  HEARST 
SUPERINTENDENT 


C.  G.  DEGOOYER 
CHIEF  ACCOUNTANT 


February  13,  1976 


STATEMENT  PREPARED  FOR  THF  BOARD  0^  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
HEARING  RF  COLSTRIP  3  6  4  AND  TRANSMISSION  LINES 
_ PROPOSED  BY  MONTANA  POWER, _ 

The  Last  Helena  P’ant  of  ASARCO  Incorporated  is  a  custom 
le ? ^  smeiter  competitively  purchasing,  ores  and  concentrates  from 
the  Western  United  States,  Canada,  South  America  and  Austin] i a. 

Although  there  ar^  no  1  erne  lead  mines  in  Montana,  the 
plant  serves  as  a  market  for  nur-5^'1)?  small  operations  an  i  its 
regir  re  Trent  for  siliceous  fluxing  c,v>e  is  supolied  by  Montana  mining 
operations.  Payment  for*  the  gold  si  1  vor,  lead  and  copper  content 
of  ores  and  concentrates  us  made  under  purchase  schedules. 


to  the  depletion  of  mines  and  oOTT',e  t  i  +  i  on  fov>  the  material  the 


ozs  of  silver,  68  ,600  tons  of  Aa  1  and  7,460  tons  of  copper  in  bv— 
products . 


Tr  July  of  197?  rbo  y1  ivmppi  c  ir?  Miming  p  1  a  n  n 


qui re d 


e 


oxide  in  1976. 
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The  East  Helena  Plant  requires  large  amounts  of  electric 
power  for  which  it  .is  totally  dependent  on  the  Montana  Power  Company. 

In  1975,  36,111,360  KW  hours  were  used.  It  is  essential  that  we 
have  an  adequate  source  of  electric  power,  not  only  for  present 
operations,  but  also  for  future  requirements.  In  this  regard, 
environmental  regulations  have  forced  us  into  a  commitment  to  build 
a  500  ton  pe^  clay  sulfuric  acid  plant.  The  acid  plant  will  require 
approximately  5670  KW/hr.  or  40,669,200  KW  hrs  per  year  which  will  more 
than  double  the  present  usage,  i.e.,  a  138%  increase. 

Furthermore,  we  have  already  reached  the  limit  of  our 
existing  transformer  capacitv  and  have  aupropriated  $700,000  to 
install  a  new  power  distribution  system.  That  we  have  reached  this 
limit  is  largely  due  to  a  continuing  effort  to  improve  in-plant 
environment,  i.e.,  improved  ventilation  which  requires  more  power 
for  fans . 

It  is  apparent  that  we  must  have  a  reliable  and  adequate 
source  of  electric  power  if  we  are  to  continue  to  provide  employment 
and  a  tax  base  for  Helena  and  the  State.  We  provide  employment  for 
over  300  people  with  a  payroll  of  $4,000,000  in  1975.  A  1974  study 
by  the  State  Department  of  Intergovernmental  Relations  showed  an 
economic  impact  on  just  the  Helena  area  of  $10,000,000  per  year 
attributable  to  the  East  Helena  Plant. 

We  must  also  have  substantially  more  electric  power  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  environmental  requirements,  both  in-plant  and  out- 
plant,  of  the  State  and  Federal  governments. 
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As  I  unders tand  it,  the  background  of  this  hearincr 
concepns  the  environmental  issues  relating  to  the  proposed  new 
power  plants ,  Colstpip  3  and  4,  and  the  siting  of  necessary  power 
lines,  1 he  need  for  a  138%  increase  in  electric  power  for  the 
East  Helena  Plant  also  involves  environmental  issues.  We  cannot 
have  one  without  the  other. 

Thus,  I  strongly  recommend  prompt  approval  of  Montana 
Power  s  plans  to  increase  its  power  output  and  the  siting  of  its 
power  lines. 


R.  D.  flEARST 
Superintendent 
East  Helena  Plant 
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HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Mr.  MacIntyre. 


EXAMINATION  OF  R.  D.  HEARST 


Cross,  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 

By  Mr.  MacIntyre: 

Q  You' re  representing  ASARCO? 

A  Yes,  sir,  ASARCO  Incorporated. 

Q  In  connection  with  these  proceedings,  have  you  reviewed  either 
the  Westinghouse  Environmental  Statement  or  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  Environmental  Impact  Statement? 

A  No,  sir,  I  haven't. 

Q  In  your  statement,  on  page  2,  you  state  that  in  regard  to  en¬ 
vironmental  regulations,  they  have  forced  you,  ASARCO,  into  a 
commitment  to  build  sulfuric  acid  plants.  By  the  term  "forced 
do  you  mean  to  imply  to  this  Board  that  you  are  not  concerned 
w.i  th  the  environment  in  the  state  of  Montana? 

A  ASARCO  is  concerned  about  the  environment. 

Q  Is  it  not  true  that  indeed,  ASARCO  agreed  to  the  facilities 

that  they  are  now  putting  in? 

A  Yes,  sir,  that's  correct.  We're  just  stating  that  it  is  going 
to  require  more  power. 

Q  You  also,  on  the  same  page,  the  last  paragraph,  make  the  state 
ment:  "We  must  also  have  substantially  more  electric  power  in 

order  to  comply  with  the  environmental  requirements."  Is  it 
not  true  that  your  commitment  is  a  present  commitment? 

A  We  have  a  present  commitment,  but  we  have  ongoing  commitments 
to  comply  with.  OSHA  standards  are  being  continually  changed. 
We  have  both  --  primarily  inplant  --  we  hope  that  our  acid 
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plant  will  solve  our  out  of  plant  problems. 

Q  And  the  environmental  pollution  control  that  you  are  now 

putting  in  and  are  being  required  to  put  in  by  the  State  of 
Montana  is  a  present  commitment? 

A  Yes that*  is  correct. 

MR.  MacINTYRE:  I  have  no  further  questions. 
HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Very  well,  thank  you,  sir. 

Your  testimony  will  be . incorporated  in  the  record  of 
these  proceedings  and  go  to  members  of  the  Board. 

MR.  HEARST:  Thank  you. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Yes,  sir,  you  are  excused. 
(WITNESS  EXCUSED.  ) 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Mr.  Groff. 

S.  L.  GROFF,  appearing  as  a  public  witness,  having  been  first  duly 
sworn  upon  his  oath,  both  as  to  his  written  direct  testimony  and 
as  to  the  oral  testimony  to  follow,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 


(THE  WRITTEN  DIRECT  TESTIMONY  OF  S.  L.  GROFF  WAS 
DIRECTED  TO  BE  INSERTED  AT  THIS  POINT.) 
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MONTANA  BUREAU  OF  MINES  AND  GEOLOGY 

UHTTl-',  MONTANA  59701 
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STATEMENT- Favoring  Construction  of  Colstrip  Units  3  and  4  and  the  Transmission  l  m< 


A  presentation  to  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources,  by  S.  L.  Grort, 
Director  and  State  Geologist. 


Mr.  Chau  man,  Members  of  the  Board,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

1  consider  it  my  duty  as  State  Geologist  to  appear  in  support  of  the  early 
construction  of  Colstrip  Units  3  and  4  and  the  related  transmission  line.  Under  normal 
circumstances  the  State  Geologist  does  not  appear  before  any  hearing  in  a  pro  or  con 
position,  but  takes  the  position  of  state  witness  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  facts  and 
opinion.  This  hearing  is,  however,  unique  and  1  must  stand  up  to  what  1  believe  to  be  the 
best  interests  of  the  citizens  of  Montana. 

I  appear  here  today  without  urging  or  pressure  from  any  gioup  or  individual.  1 
am  not  an  employee  of  any  utility  and  never  have  been.  1  am  not  constrained  to  agree 
or  disagree  with  either  a  utility  or  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation. 
The  interests  of  the  people  come  first,  and  they  shall  be  served  to  the  best  of  my  ability- 

On  January  6  of  this  year  1  wrote  to  Mr.  Albert  Tsao,  Administrator,  Energy 
Planning  Division,  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation.  That  letter  is 
attached  to  this  statement  as  “Exhibit  A".  1  will  read  it  into  the  record. 

(READ  EXHIBIT  A) 

My  opinion  has  not  changed  since  the  letter  was  written.  Events  since  that  time, 
however,  have  served  to  strengthen  the  argument  in  favor  of  early  construction  of  new 
generation  capacity  for  the  State  of  Montana.  In  my  opinion,  neither  the  utilities  nor  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation  has  adequately  stressed  the  need  for 
additional  electrical  generation  facilities  in  the  state.  I  do  not  criticize,  for  hindsight  is 
better  than  foresight.  I  am  not  a  Monday  morning  quarterback.  It  is  virtually  certain  that 
both  the  utilities  and  the  Department  would  place  far  greater  stress  on  that  need  if  their 
reports  were  written  today. 
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It  IS  my  conviction,  based  on  the  energy  and  mateiial  needs  ol  ihe  milieu  that 
In-  growth  of  electrical  energy  use  in  Montana  will  accelerate  I  ir  beyond  what 
Pi  e  die  ted  previously.  It  is  quite  possible  that  generation  facili 
meet  demand  in  the  late  70’s  until  Units  .3  and  4  go  on  line,  it  m 
additional  generation  beyond  i  and  4  may  be  needed.  VMfY? 
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it  ion  fat  llities  will  b<  insuftU  leni  to 


low  seems 


s  probable  that 


>pat  cheating 

My  January  6  letter  stressed  the  pressing  need  tor  growth  >f  the  Mot  tana  mineral 
m  lustrv  and  of  pumping  for  irrigation.  At  that  time,  i  did  not  mlu  ip.P.  the  <  \madi.m 
action  that  caused  escalation  of  natural  gas  prices  and  phase!  ed  ■  { ,  «  ,,  .  %p0ns.  c, 
reserves  are  finite;  they  are  being  depleted.  Low  cost  gas  will  soon  b<  a  fond  mown*  ,  .  v, , 
are  entering  a  period  when  spaccheating  by  electricity  is  becoming  adoptive  The 
cost  of  electricity  vs.  gas  is  important,  and  eventually  gas  may  become  mote  expensive  than 


electricity.  Electrical  spaceheating  is  going  into  new'  buildings  m 
chat  people  arc  becoming  concerned  about  availability  of  natural 


>  w . 


Is  li  reasonable  to  i 
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Electrical  spaceheating  may  well  become  the  standard  of  the  r'utute.  Should  this 
happen,  current  and  planned  new  generation  capacity  will  come  up  shod.  Units  3  and  4 
will  he  urgently  needed,  as  will  new  delivery  systems. 


Montana  winters  can  be  rigorous.  It  ,,  ems  onb,  mas  , liable  dpu  we  should  plan 
ahead  and  build  now-  so  that  crisis  and  catastrophe  can  be  avoided  m  the  future. 

The  Mineral  Ind ustry 

The  use  of  clean,  efficient  energy  by  the  mineral  industry  is  bound  to  increase, 
for  the  “arab  syndrome”  is  now  worldwide.  This  nation  will  pay  more  and  more  for 
imported  raw  materials,  f  his  nation  will  be  forced  to  utilize  its  own  resources  and  pvndnn. 
commodities  that  are  not  economical  today. 


Montana  just  happens  to  be  a  vast  repository  of  energy  aim  mineral  materials  Tla 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  mineral  industry  growth  m  Montane  is  w  -vii  .bie.  In  m 
opinion,  it  will  become  Montana’s  leading  income  industty  soiueiii  c  u  A-  t  i 

Mow  much  electricity  will  this  industry  need."  I  do  mu  know:  ail  I  can  sav  i- 
fhat  a  single  mining  district,  producing,  concentrating,  and  processing  iron,  chromium, 
platinum,  copper,  nickel,  and  aluminum  might  utilize  250  megawatts.  This  is  only  one 
district,  there  are  others.  Electricity  is  preferable  beta  i.se  it  is  not  env,!rim:ncntally 
objectionable  and  it  is  100%  efficient  at  the  site  of  use. 


I  lie  district  mentioned  contains  the  hulk  of  Nonh  Amici  r.  ,iu  c  hromiiun  and  i 
be  in  a  similar  position  with  respect  to  platinum  These  a.t  si;  ,tcgu  minerals  tin  in; 
will  need  them.  At  this  time  the  ore  of  aluminum  is  bauxite,  wlu<  h  is  virtually  all  imp 
from  foreign  countries.  A  roc  k  called  anorthosite  is  a  nofcm t.i I  s<  .i»v.  ..  l  vjnu>o 
import  price  of  bauxite  goes  up,  anorthosite  becomes  more  atttuct  vi  .  !i  Moniam's 
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I  he  economies  '>1  .tern  ultiiic  a?  xpauding.  Better  puces  npute  ’o  m  ao 
agi  icultm  .ii  production.  New  I.imls  vuM  be  pi, uni  undei  iriigation  The  oily  wav  to  n.»‘i 
a  .lie  i  oil  iii.inv  in. my  aue.s  is  to  piiiiip  it  It  mi  livers,  streams,  icsetvoir.s.  oi  ground  watei 
sources,  idcctricitv  is  the  safest  and  most  itncicnt  energy  foi  i, using  water  against  tin* 
pull  of  gi  tvity.  Petroleum  protlmts  will,  m  time,  become  too  scarce  amt  too  expensive 
lor  this  use. 


(  )t  her  1  at  tors 

Recently,  tiu  U.  S  ideological  Survey  ranked  Montana  as  No.  1  in  the  nation 
with  more  than  107  billion  urns  of  coal  mmable  by  current  methods.  It  is  paradoxical 
that. Montana  has  energy  pioblems  when  within  our  boundaries  wt  have  such  astronomical 
reserves  of  relatively  low  cost  fuel.  There  is  simply  no  other  wav  to  go  coal  must  and  will 
be  used  as  a  major  energy  source  until  the  fusion  power  system  has  been  developed  and  is 
on  line.  This  will  be  20  to  50  sears  in  the  future. 

Estimates  worked  up  in  nn  offio  are  probably  as  good  as  anv  in  existence.  In 
the  peiiod  from  1  *>’/()  to  2020.  Mont. ma  s  maximum  production  of  coal  might  involve  the 
mining  of  about  five  townships,  ot  less  than  ‘5  ot  1%  of  Montana  east  of  Billings.  Tin  se 
estimate'-  weie  based  on  an  avt  rage  production  of  120  million  lons/veai  for  50  vears  lr  m 
seams  averaging  30  feet  in  rim  kiiess.  It  is  doubtful  that  we  will  ever  achieve  that  rate  of 
production,  thus  the  actual  mined  area  could  be  considerably  less  than  five  townships. 

The  amount  of  watt  '  needed  fot  tin  coal  industis  in  tin.  whole  f  oi  t  Union 
Ki  gum  has  be*  ii  a  In*  labor  ,  d  and  contentious  matter.  My  estimates  ire  that  i  .8  miili  >.i 
acre  fect/year  will  be  adequate.  This  figure'  of  1.8  million  acre  feet/vear  contains  a  huge 
.afetv  factor  and  agrees  reasonably  well  with  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
f'lii :•  represents  the  three  state  total.  Montana's  water  needs  for  coal  energy  are  360,000 
a  re- feet / 'ye.tr  minimum  and  7  20.000  acre  feet/vear  maximum.  Again,  we  must  consid. 
rlut  possibly  we  will  uevei  attain  the  maximum  rate  of  production  and  thus,  will  use  a 
iesocr  amount. 

Comments  relating  O'  tearing  up  all  of  eastern  Montana  and  drying  up  the 
Yellowstone  thus  seem  to  be  based  n  hysteria  and  not  on  fad. 
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The  Economic  Situation 

Montana  citizens  have  the  right  to  make  a  decent  living  No  a!  h  and  dec 
man  or  woman  wants  welfare  or  unemployment  benefits  if  they  r.t:,  «  ri jc  h*  fruit  ,  oi 
their  own  productive  labor.  One  may  wonder  why  we  should  li  s  '  I  u.'h  rum  ol  tin  •mploy- 
ment  when  we  are  sitting  on  one  of  the  greatest  energy  i  so;  •  es  m  In  w<  Id  and  the 
nation  is  experiencing  an  energy  crisis. 

Electricity  is  a  key  factor  in  moving  from  a  recession  t  relative  ro  m  rir  . 

I  here  are  jobs  associated  with  construction  of  Units 3  and  4  and  b  aim  isvo  ,  Inn  hot 
this  is  just  the  start.  Additional  energy  gener.it ion  will  be  d  T  -  .  •  n  i,-y  o  «.!b  •  id 

new  industry,  which  will  retain  jobs  and  create  in  ,v  join,  hu  vidmg  that.  •>/  view  e,  fa 
fut i n c*  is  correct,  there  will  be  a  considerable  expansion  oi  etm>l< • ,  m  it  i-  Montana  i  m 
.i°l’N  be  in  production  and  processing  of  e  nergy  and  agricultural  and  mineral  commodities. 

I  here  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  type  of  employment  wdl  be  pern  iient.  The  nation 
will  need  our  products  and  a  well  planned  and  balanced  economy  is  the  k<  y.Aone  of  prosperity. 

Electricity  is  the  key  to  Montana  s  economy.  Without  it  we  stagnate,  with  it  we 
move  forward. 


I  he  September-Octobcr  1975  issue  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Bulletin  carries  a 
quotation  from  the  director  of  Montana  s  department  o!  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation; 

“It  is  the  first  priority  of  the  State  of  Montana  to  pi  meet  md  improve, 
to  enhance  and  expand  the  agricultural  and  renewable  resource  base.  . 

I  his  statement  (as  quoted)  does  not  include  nonrenewable  resources  the  mineral  fuels  and 
mineral  materials  that  are  so  essential  to  the  economy  >f  both  the  sratc  a  ic  the  nation. 

These  commodities  should  necessarily  be  included  in  any  state’s  priorities.  Aside  from  this,  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  statement,  but  any  measuies  taken  to  improve,  c>  iiance,  and  expand 
must  involve  energy. 


It  is  my  recommendation,  my  plea,  and  my  hope  (hat  we  in  Montana  move  forward 
by  approving  the  construction  of  Units  3  and  4  and  the  means  to  deliver  the  energy  they 
provide. 
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Department  ol  Natui.il  Rcsourvo  and  (  < u.sci \  .il ion 
'2  South  Iwill!’ 

I  ielena.  Montana  59no  I 

I)c,n  Albert 

Ke  lore  nee  is  made  to  yom  lettei  ol  November  20.  and  the  package  ol'  six  volumes  of 
the  draft  environmental  impact  statement  on  "(  olstnp  Electrical  Transmission  Lines  and 
Associated  Facilities" . 

Hie  report  is  generally  good,  and  much  of  the  information  will  be  of  use  in  our  work. 

We  thank  you  for  the  copies. 

Strenuous  time  commitments  prevent  a  detailed  review,  but  the  following  comments  are 
believed  to  be  pertinent. 

Elect 'v  i!  energy  needs 

We  agrei  that  the  prog  ted  national  growth  rate  of  about  10  pcivc  il  lor  \paiuling  elec- 
Irie  il  c<  iisumphon  r  lueii  md  should  de.  lease  II  is  probable  dial  Ibis  annual  increase 
has  already  slowed  and  the  this  slowing  tendency  will  show  up  m  die  EEC  statistics  for 
1975  if  not  for  I9  7  J  M<  ntana's  in-state  growth  has  been  running  about  5  percent  or 
considerably  less  than  the  national  average,  but  an  estimate  tor  the  near  future  indicates 
that  Montana  may  well  go  far  beyond  5  percent  annual  growth  T  his  estimate  is  based 
on  two  factors:  (  1)  greatly  increased  production  of  both  mineral  fuel  and  mineral  re¬ 
sources,  including  a  reasonable  amount  of  in-state  processing,  anil  (2)  expansion  of  water 
pumping  for  irrigation  Both  factors  are  being  forced  by  international  pressures  and  by 
shortages  of  energy,  mineral  materials,  and  food.  The  "crises"  stimuli  will  not  go  away. 
Thus  we  may  well  expect  strong  federal  pressure  to  produce  to  meet  the  nation's  needs. 
We  need  not  kid  ourselves  on  this  issue,  for  the  pressure  is  building,  and  the  public  do¬ 
main  is  federal  property.  When  the  Congress  decides  that  federal  lands  must  produce- 
then,  production  will  be  forthcoming.  We  hope  that  adequate  data  for  land-use  planning 
will  be  available 
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WITNESS : 


Could  I  ask  a  question  first? 


HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Yes,  you  certainly  may. 

WITNESS:  I'd  just  like  to  point  out  that  my  state¬ 

ment  was  written  about  four  months  ago  and  the  letter 
that's  attached  to  it  was  written  over  a  year  ago,  and 
there  have  been  some  changes. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Very  well,  you  can  make  any 
statement  of  corrections  or  changes  that  you  wish  before 
you  are  cross-examined.  Go  ahead  and  make  those  now,  If 
you  would  like. 

Supplement  to  Written  Direct 
By  Mr.  Groff: 

On  page  2  of  my  statement,  under  "The  Mineral  Industry," 
third  paragraph,  I  have  written  in  there:  "How  much  electrici¬ 
ty  will  this  industry  need?"  I  have  a  figure  down  there  of 
250  megawatts.  That  has  been  recalculated  from  data  supplied 
by  Batelle  Northwest  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  it  is  closer  to  a  thousand  megawatts.  Going  on  a  little 
bit  further,  since  I  prepared  this,  I  think  the  opponents  and 
proponents  and  the  people  of  Montana  have  to  realize  we're 
changing  all  the  time  and  —  I  want  to  stay  in  protocol  and 
I  don't  know  how  to  say  this,  but  I  would  like  to  add  some¬ 
thing  to  the  end  of  the  statement.  Is  that  permissible? 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Yes,  it  is. 

WITNESS:  What  I'd  like  to  say  is  that  in  my  opinion, 

no  one  --  myself  as  a  scientist,  an  engineer,  a  public  servant, 
whether  he's  elected  or  appointed,  really  should  come  before  a 
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body  such  as  this  or  to  the  public  and  make  any  statement  or 
implication  that  the  energy  resource,  or  the  energy  crisis 
that  we're  now  experiencing,  is  something  that  is  not  serious, 
because  all  the  information  that  I've  put  together,  we're  fac¬ 
ing  a  very  serious  situation,  and  I'm  very  much  afraid  that 
it's  going  to  get  worse  before  it  gets  better,  and  I'd  like 
to  raise  this  question,  which  can  go  into  the  record.  The 
question  that  I'd  like  to  raise,  and  I've  thought  about  this 
quite  a  bit,  is,  have  we  reached  that  point  in  time  where  we 
have  gone  beyond  the  point  of  no  return?  If  we  now  consider 
the  total  energy  needs  of  the  nation  and  we  move  to  produce 
coal  and  other  materials  and  build  furnaces,  do  we  still  have 
time  to  prevent  a  catastrophe  at  some  time  in  the  not  too  dis¬ 
tant  future?  Okay,  I'm  ready. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Mr.  Shenker. 

EXAM IN ATI ON  0 F  S.  L.  GRQ FT 

Cross  Jay  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 

By  Mrr.  Shenke  r  : 

Q  L  appreciate  your  concern  tor  protocol,  Mr.  Groff.  Let  me  ex¬ 
plain  to  you,  sir,  that  the  strictures  of  our  proceeding  goner 
ally  involve  the  witness  answering  the  questions  instead  of 
putting  them,  but  your  supplementary  statement  just  now  put  a 
question,  and  I'd  be  very  much  interested  in  your  answering 
that  question  for  the  record.  Can  you  do  that? 

A  All  I  would  say,  in  my  opinion,  my  answer  would  be,  basically, 
I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that  question,  but  I  think  a  lot  of 
people  should  be  thinking  about  it. 

Q  I  don't  know  --  it's  always  an  honest  answer  when  you  don't 
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know.  Now,  Mr.  Groff,  I've  just  been  reading  the  fanmail  of 
Mr.  Sherburne's  statement.  Did  you  have  a  chance  to  read  his 
statement? 

A  Just  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  got  to  it,  yes,  sir. 

Q  It  says  some  nice  things.  Have  you  had  a  chance  to  chat  with 
Mr.  Sherburne  before  he  came  on  up  here  today? 

A  Just  on  the  telephone,  and  I  told  him  I  was  coming. 

Q  I  don't  have  much  to  ask  you  about  the  statement  that  you 

tendered  for  this  record,  Mr.  Groff,  but  I  have  just  a  few 
questions.  One  of  them  involves  the  area  that  you  corrected 
for  us  under  "The  Mineral  Industry,"  and  that's  a  power  usage 
f  igure  for  the  mineral  industry,  and  once  again,  you  1  ol  low 
the  form  of  asking  a  question  and  providing  the  answer  and  the 
answer  is  "I  don't  know,"  but.  you  say,  "How  much  electricity 
will  this  industry  need?  t  do  not  know."  What  you  can  say  is 
that  "a  single  mining  district  might  utilize  (originally  250 
megawatts)  now  a  thousand  megawatts."  We've  got  to  define 
some  terms  so  the  Board  will  know  what  you're  talking  about, 

Mr.  Groff.  What's  a  mining  district? 

A  Well,  a  mining  district  is  an  area  v/here  your  mineral  deposits 
are  essentially  the  same,  and  you  can  have  a  number  of  mines, 
all  mining  essentially  the  same  type  of  ore,  and  under  the 
Laws  of  the  state,  you  usually  set  those  up  in  mining  districts 
and  t  hoy '  re  so  described  by  engineers  ami  scientists  and  .sur¬ 
veyors  . 

Q  How  large  an  area  does  a  mining  district  cover? 

It  could  run  anywhere  from  600  acres  up  to  possibly  over 

100 , 000. 
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100,000  acres,  you  mean? 

Yes,  just  acres. 

How  many  companies  could  be  involved  in  such  a  district? 

Well,  the  tendency  throughout  history  is  that  when  you  start 
1  ii  such  an  area,  you  have  many  companies  who  form  mines  and 
then  they  begin  to  incorporate,  create  a  mining  district,  and 
operate  under  mining  district  rules.  Now,  Mr.  Shenker,  I'm 
not  an  attorney,  and  J'm  not  an  expert  in  mining  law,  but  to¬ 
day,  you  find  generally  that  the  old  mining  districts  are 
still  in  existence.  There  may  be  many  mines  within  a  given 
district  owned  by  different  groups  of  people  or  corporations. 
At  the  current  time,  the  mining  industry  isn't  doing  as  well 
as  it  could  be,  but  the  ownership  is  still  there.  You  can 
look  at  large  dis tricts--say  like  Butte,  where  perhaps  one 
company  has  the  bull;  of  the  ownership. 

When  you  refer  to  a  mining  district,  Mr.  Groff,  you’re  not 
referring  to  a  Legal  description,  you're  referring  to  a  geo- 
graphic  description,  L  lake  it. 

bet's  say  geographic  by  area  and  geological  by  scientific 
terminology . 

Good.  Nov/,  the  question  T  asked  you,  sir,  was  how  many  com¬ 
panies  would  operate  in  a  mining  district,  as  you  use  that 
term  in  your  statement? 

How  many  could? 

Yes . 

My  answer  to  that  would  be  ve-y  simple  --  one  or  several. 
Well,  several?  You  could  be  talking  about  ten  companies,  a 
hundred  companies?  What  do  you  mean,  sir? 
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1  think  if  you  get  up  to  a  hundred,  you're  getting  a  little 
high . 

But  something  between  1  and  100? 

More  likely,  between  1  and  5  or  6. 

Would  one  of  those  companies  be  something  like  the  Johns- 
Manville  Company? 

In  the  district  mentioned,  that  is  certainly  possible,  yes. 
Johns-Man vi lie ,  for  example,  has  given  some  thought  to  a 

futuie  mining  activity  at  the  Stillwater  complex  in  Montana, 
hasn ' t  it? 

That  is  quite  true. 

And  their  description  of  the  electric  power  that  they  would 
need  for  that  operation  is  what? 

1  do  not  know;  however,  I  would  estimate  that  it  would  not  be 
tremendously  high. 

No,  they  refer  to  it  as  minimal. 

\es,  because  they  are  mining,  let  us  say,  platinum. 

Well,  their  idea  of  a  minimal  is  10  to  15  megawatts.  Would 
you  agree  with  that  description? 

I  think  in  a  small  operation  that  would  be  legitimate,  yes. 

I  do  have  some  figures  here,  Mr.  Shenker,  that  I  developed. 
Some  other  figures,  that  are  not  in  the  record  already? 

Woll,  these  I  didn't  intend  to  put  in  the  record  unless  1  was 
asked . 

What  are  they?  Figures  ol  other  companies? 

No,  these  aie  figures  computed  by  Bat telle  Northwest  for  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines ,  and  what  they  represent  is  a 
rather  interesting  thing.  It's  the  total  amount  of  energy 
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required  to  produce  a  certain  profit. 

Q  Well,  Mr.  Groff,  we're  not  interested  in  cutting  off  useful 

information  from  this  record,  nor  are  we  interested  i.n  encum¬ 
bering  the  record  with  material  that  is  not  directly  relevant 
to  the  issues  before  us.  L  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about  by  way  of  figures  and  statistics,  but  you  have  every 
right  to  supplement  your  statement  any  way  you  want,  so  if 
you  want  to  read  some  figures  into  the  record  and  you  think 
that's  useful  for  this  Board  of  Natural  Resources,  feel  free 
to  do  so. 

Ad  di t io nal  Supplemcn t  _t o_ _W rit ten  D i rec t  S tat ement : 

By  Mr.  Groff : 

1  think  it  could  bo,  because  it  really  shows  something 
here.  For  instance,  in  the  aluminum  industry,  we  have  a  small 
industry  in  Montana,  but  if  you  were  to  figure  mining  alumi¬ 
num,  treating  it,  processing  it,  the  calculations  show  it 
would  take  910  megawatts  for  every  100,000  tons  of  product. 

The  reason  why  that's  interesting,  and  you  may  understand, 
under  the  current  raining  processing  and  production  systems 
you  use  many  forms  of  energy,  and  this  is  the  first  time  that 
really  any  research  effort  ever  tried  to  convert  the  use  of 
all  forms  of  energy  into  kilowatts  and  megawatts,  but  just 
for  instance,  I  mentioned  the  word,  anorthosite,  in  my  state¬ 
ment.  Anorthosite  could  be  used  for  aluminum  ore.  Some  day 
we  may  have  to  use  it.  I  ran  a  calculation  of  my  own  as  an 
extrapolation  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  figures  and  I  come  up 
with  almost  1400  megawatt s  per  100,000  tons  if  we  have  to  make 
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it  out  of  solid  rock. 

MR.  SHENKER:  That  must  be  aluminimum  still? 

A  Yes,  we're  still  on  aluminum,  if  we're  still  talking  about  the 
Stillwater  complex,  which  I'm  not  afraid  to  talk  about. 

MR.  SHENKER:  Afraid  to  talk  about  it?  Is  there 
some  reason  you  should  be  afraid  to  talk  about  it? 

A  No,  I  just  thought  I'd  like  to  bring  it  out. 

MR.  SHENKER:  Speak  without  fear,  Mr.  Groff. 

A  Well,  thank  you,  1  will.  This  is  a  tremendously  large  mineral 
deposit.  It  contains  a  number  of  strategic  minerals,  for  in¬ 
stance,  chromium.  Some  years  ago ,  chromium  was  sold  in  New 
York  Harbor  for  $40.00  a  ton.  Now  that  price  runs  from  near 
$50.00  for  the  lower  grades  and  as  high  as  $135.00.  The 
Stillwater  complex  contains  90-o  of  the  chromium  on  the  North 
American  continent,  so  likely,  it  might  be  mined.  That's  why 
I  mentioned  it  in  my  paper,  and  just  how  many  megawatts  would 
we  use?  Because  it's  a  sort  of  indirect  thing,  you  have  to 
take  the  megawatts  that  you're  going  to  use  in  making  ferro- 
chrome  and  the  megawatts  you  use  in  making  iron  and  put  them 
altogether,  and  this  is  basically  the  reasoning  that  I  used  in 
coming  up  with  the  1,000  megawatts.  Also,  !  might  point  out 
that  in  the  state  of  Montana,  wo  have  a  vast  resource  of  ti¬ 
tanium  ore  up  off  the  Rocky  Mountain  1  ron t ,  in  the  Augusta, 
Choteau,  Bynum  area.  Titanium,  by  calculations,  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  elements  to  separate  from  its  ore.  It  requires 
something  like  1521  megawatts  per  100,000  tons.  I  thought 
these  figures  would  be  interesting,  because  basically,  if  the 
nation  ever  gets  in  a  position  where  they're  going  to  need 
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this  stuff,  it's  going  to  take  a  lot  of  energy. 

MR.  SIIENKER:  Does  that  conclude  the  material  you 
wanted  to  supplement  the  record  with? 

WITNESS:  That's  correct,  sir. 

Continuation  of  Cross,  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Conservation _ _ _ _ 

By  Mr. _ Shenker (Continuing )  : 

Q  Now,  Mr.  Groff,  what  you  have  put  in  your  statement  as  a  pro¬ 
jection  for  energy  needs  in  the  mining  industry,  the  mineral 
industry,  and  the  figures  which  you  have  also  read  to  us  just 
a  moment  ago,  are  the  kinds  of  information  which  the  utility 
industry,  of  course  would  have  to  take  into  consideration  when 
they  make  their  load  projections,  isn't  that  right? 

A  1  would  presume  that  is  correct. 

Q  And  anyone  who  is  hired  as  an  independent  consultant  for  the 

utility  industry  would  have  to  take  the  same  kinds  of  informa¬ 
tion  into  consideration  as  they  would  projects  loads  and  fore¬ 
casts,  wouldn't  they? 

A  1  presume  so. 

Q  Has  anyone  from  the  Montana  Power  Company  ever  contacted  you 
to  see  what  the  likely  growth  in  the  mineral  industry  would 
be? 

A  Actually,  1  think  I  can  answer  that,  no.  The  power  company 

and  i  --  really,  I'm  sure  they're  interested  in  our  data,  but 

l  think  one  thing  we  must  remember  here  is  that  the  data  that's 

being  generated  in  this  particular  area  is  coming  out  very, 

very  recently,  and  they  also  have  the  source  of  the  United 

States  Bureau  of  Mines,  so  they  really  don't  have  to  come  to 
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me . 

Q  Well,  your  data  would  be  the  most  up  to  date  data  lor  Montana, 
wouldn ' t  it? 

A  Well,  we  would  still  have  to  take  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines  data  and  extrapolate  it  into  the  Montana  situation. 

Q  In  your  statement,  sir,  you  state  your  view  that  electricity 
is  a  key  factor  in  moving  from  a  recession  to  relative  pros¬ 
perity.  One  of  the  items  that  you  mention  is  jobs  associated 
with  the  construction  of  units  3  and  4  and  the  transmission 
line.  Do  you  know  how  many  jobs  that's  going  to  mean,  Mr. 

Grof  f  ? 

A  That  isn't  my  bag.  I  don't  know.  I  know  it  will  mean  jobs. 

Q  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  alternatives  to  Colstrip  units 

3  and  4  would  generate  jobs? 

A  I  have  no  answer  to  that.  I  presume  they  will,  too. 

Q  You  don't  have  any  comparative  evaluation  on  that? 

A  I  haven't  a  comparative  evaluation,  no.  That's  up  to  someone 
else.  That  isn't  my  area.  Of  course,  what  we ' re  getting  at 
here  is  jobs,  but  I  think  the  most  important  thing  is  --  it 
isn't  the  jobs  associated  with  construction;  it's  the  jobs 
that  are  going  to  be  there  after  the  power  is  available. 

Q  You  make  a  point  of  urging  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  have  a 

well-planned  and  balanced  economy  as  the  keystone  of  prosperi¬ 
ty.  You  would  agree,  would  you  not,  as  well,  utility  indus¬ 
tries  should  have  a  well-planned  and  balanced  resource  base 
as  the  keystone  for  their  flourishing? 

A  Well,  you're  asking  mo  a  quest  ion  there.  I  presume  that  is 
correct;  however,  I'm  not  an  expert  in  that  area. 
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Q  In  the  letter  that  you  sent  to  Dr.  Albert  Tsao,  Administrator 
of  the  Enerqy  Planning  Division  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Conservation,  you  stated  on  the  third  page  of 
that  Letter,  .sir,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  scien- 
t  ists  and  engineers  can  solve  the  problems,  which  were, 
generally  speaking,  discussed  in  your  letter,  provided  that 
they  are  given  the  incentive,  the  time,  and  the  financing? 

A  Absolutely. 

Q  You  strongly  adhere  to  that  view,  don't  you,  Mr.  Groff? 

A  T  do . 

Q  And  you'd  be  in  favor  of  doing  everything  that  we  can  to  be 
given  the  incentive,  the  time,  and  the  financing,  to  solve 
those  problems,  wouldn't  you? 

A  That's  true. 

MR.  SIIENKER :  Thank  you,  sir,  nothing  further.  Oh, 
I'm  sorry,  I  do  have  a  couple  more  questions  I  wanted  to 
ask  you,  Mr.  Groff,  because  your  department  -- 

WITNESS:  You  know,  I'm  really  enjoying  this. 

MR.  SIIENKER:  Oh,  then ,  I  wouldn't  want  to  break  it 
off  quite  so  soon. 

WITNESS:  You  know,  time  is  relative,  isn't  it? 

I'm  not  supposed  to  be  asking  you  questions,  but  -- 

MR.  SIIENKER:  I'll  answer  that  one.  Yes,  time  is 

relative.  Time  is  a  relative  concept. 

A  When  I  said  here,  given  the  incentive,  time  and  the  financing, 
what  I'm  trying  to  say,  we  scientists  and  engineers,  if  you 
will  do  that  for  us,  we  can  solve  all  these  problems,  but  also, 
there's  a  time  factor  that's  very  darned  important,  which  means 
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we'd  better  get  moving  before  it's  too  late. 

We  don't  want  to  reach  the  situation  that  you  mentioned  with 
the  question  that  you  asked  at  the  end  of  the  introductory 
statement  that  you  made  orally.  We  don't  want  to  reach  the 
situation  ten  years  from  now,  either,  of  wondering  whether 
we've  passed  the  point  of  no  return? 

I  don't  think  we  will  wonder  about  it  then.  I  think  we  may 
already  have  passed  it. 

Well,  on  that  subject  of  the  point  of  no  return,  I  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  study  which  your  department  had  commissioned 
from  the  Cameron  Engineers  in  Denver,  and  in  that  particular 
study,  you  noted,  I  assume,  the  analysis  that  in  order  for  the 
Colstrip  units  to  fit  into  the  planned  resources  of  the  North¬ 
west  Power  Pool,  they  would  have  to  be  available  for  service 
by  July  1978  and  July  1979.  You  wouldn ' t  have  any  reason  to 
disagree  with  the  study  on  that,  would  you,  sir? 

Well,  I  don't  disagree  with  it,  but  obviously,  we're  in  a  new 
time  frame. 

You  don't  think  we  may  have  passed  the  point  of  no  return? 
Well,  let's  say  maybe  --  I  don't  know. 

There  were  a  couple  of  other  points  in  that  same  study  which 
I  think  bear  upon  the  general  information  that  you  brought  to 
us  at  the  hearing,  sir.  In  that  study,  one  of  the  alternative 
fee  ms  of  t  he  delivery  of  energy  was  cl  i  scussod  and  that  was, 
of  course ,  gn si  1  ication  i rom  coa 1  .  You  would  agree,  would  you 
not,  Mr.  Groff, with  that  judgment  there,  that  gasification  -- 
on  the  subject  oi  gasification,  "the  dwindling  reserves  of 
domestic  natural  gas  leave  coal  as  perhaps  the  most  dependable 
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future  source  of  pipeline  quality  gas.:'  You  would  agree  with 
that,  wouldn't  you? 

A  I  agree,  but  I'd  have  to  qualify  that  agreement. 

Q  Okay. 

A  1  would  like  to  advise  you  that  amongst  all  my  other  jobs,  and 
I  work  about  a  hundred  hours  a  week,  I  serve  on  the  Technical 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Fossil  Fuels  Division  of  ERDA.  I 
also  work  with  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Gasification  is 
a  wonderful  thing,  and  we're  going  to  have  to  use  it,  but  at 
present,  we  only  have  two  old  German-moded  systems  to  use,  and 
before  ERDA  can  bring  these  new  things  on  line,  15  years  will 
have  passed.  Now,  1  agree  that  we've  got  to  have  gasification 
but  I  am  saying  we  may  not  be  able  to  wait  for  it.  We'd 
better  utilize  every  form  of  energy  we  can  get  our  hands  on 
now. 

Q  And  if  we  don't  have  to  wait  15  years,  we  shouldn't  wait  that 
long  either,  should  we? 

A  I  agree,  if  we  don't  have  to,  but  unfortunately  the  lead  time 
anti  the  development  problems  are  enormous. 

Q  By  the  way,  just  to  make  sure  that  I'm  clear  on  the  record, 

Mr.  Groff,  your  testimony  here  today  is  on  behalf  of  yourself 
personally,  or  on  behalf  of  the  Montana  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Geology . 

A  It's  on  behalf  of  the  Montana  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology. 

Q  Did  anybody  other  than  you  have  to  make  that  determination? 

Did  you  have  to  check  that  with  anybody? 

A  I  made  that  myself  and  I  made  a  copy  of  this  available  to  my 
people . 
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Q  What  does  your  people  mean? 

A  Well,  I  have  a  number  of  professionals  working  for  me. 

Q  Your  staff,  you  mean? 

A  My  staff.  Sometimes  they  help  me  in  these  things  to  shape  my 
opinions,  and  we're  strongly  in  agreement  that,  yes,  we're  go¬ 
ing  to  need  all  the  energy  we  can  get,  and  probably  a  great 
deal  sooner  than  anybody  realizes. 

Q  Now,  Mr.  Groff,  the  last  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  is 

also  from  that  same  Cameron  study,  and  that  was  on  the  subject 
of  the  rail  haul  of  the  coal,  which  is  a  need  or  use  that 
should  be  maximized,  as  I  understand  the  report,  as  soon  as 
possible,  too.  That  would  be  consistent  with  your  other 
views,  would  it  not? 

A  Yes . 

Q  In  the  report,  the  statement  is  made  that"rail  transportation 
capacity  should  not  be  a  factor  limiting  Montana's  ultimate 
coal  production.  Several  times  the  present  amount  of  Montana 
coal  shipments  could  be  hauled  on  existing  lines  by  increasing 
the  number  of  cars  and  traction  units ;with  additional  central¬ 
ized  traffic  control  more  than  ten  times  present  production 
could  be  hauled.  Beyond  this,  the  railroads  will  simply  in¬ 
stall  the  additional  equipment  and  roadway  necessary  to  move 
whatever  quantity  of  coal  they  can  be  assured  will  continue  to 
be  required."  You  have  no  reason  to  disagree  with  that,  do 
you,  sir? 

A  To  a  certain  extent,  yes. 

Q  Good.  Tell  me  what  your  disagreement  is  with  the  Cameron 
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study . 
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A  My  point  on  that  is,  we  can  use  the  existing  railroads.  We 

don't  have  to  build  a  lot  of  hopper  cars,  but  in  some  total 
amount  of  what  this  nation  is  going  to  need  within  ten  years, 
that  will  not  be  sufficient.  We '  re  going  to  have  to  move  ener 
gy  by  rail,  by  cable,  by  power  line  and  by  -- 
Q  Pipeline? 

A  Pipeline. 

Q  Barge? 

A  Possibly. 

MR.  SHENKER:  I  have  nothing  further.  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Groff. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Groff. 
Your  testimony  will  be  entered  into  evidence  in  the  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

(WITNESS  EXCUSED.) 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Mr.  Sherburne. 

II.  M.  SHERBURNE,  appearing  as  a  public  witness,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn  upon  his  oath,  both  as  to  his  written  direct  testimony 
and  as  to  the  oral  testimony  to  follow,  was  examined  and  testified 
as  follows: 

(THE  WRITTEN  DIRECT  TESTIMONY  OF  H.  M.  SHERBURNE  WAS 
DIRECTED  TO  BE  INSERTED  AT  THIS  POINT.) 
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STATEMENT-  Favoring  Construction  of  Colstrip  Units  3  and  4  and  the 

Transmission  Line. 

A  presentation  to  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources  by  H.  M. 

Sherburne,  President  of  the  Montana  Mining  Association. 

Mr.  Hearing  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Board,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

As  President  of  the  Montana  Mining  Association,  a  trade 
association  with  over  600  members,  I  appear  here  today  in  support  of  the 
construction  of  Colstrip  Units  3  and  4  and  the  tronmission  line. 

The  Montana  Mining  Association  wishes  to  endorse  the  statement 
given  here  by  Dr.  Sid  Groff.  For  nearly  sixty  years,  people  involved  in 
every  phase  of  the  Montana  mineral  industry  have  relied  with  confidence  upon 
t-he  estimates,  the  knowledge,  and  trie  sound  judgement  of  the  Montana  Fureau 
of  Mines  and  Geology.  During  no  period  has  this  been  more  true  than  during 
the  years  this  agency  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Groff.  The 
expertise  and  general  excellence  of  Dr.  Groff  and  his  staff  are  recognized 
by  all,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  vast  body  of  information  they  have 
developed  regarding  Montana’s  coal  resources. 

We  feel  that  because  of  the  highly  emotional  aspects  of  the 
problems  now  under  consideration  by  this  board  an  impartial  and  level-headed 
view  is  needed.  Dr.  Groff  provides  us  with  that  view. 

The  Montana  Mining  Association  is  already  on  record  as  favoring 
this  project.  Of  course,  we  regard  the  natural  resources  involved  as 
Montana’s  own,  but  in  a  larger  sense  we  also  regard  them  as  our  Nation’s 
resources.  This  ownership  of  ours  carries  with  it  responsibilities  which 
reach  far  beyond  our  borders.  We  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  one  of  the 
precedents  for  the  development  of  one  state's  resources  for  the  benefit 
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not  only  of  that  state  but  also  of  the  entire  Nation.  The  state  of 
Minnesota  contains  the  renown  Kesabi  Range  iron  ore  deposits  and  has 
produced  nearly  68$  of  the  total  U..S.  iron  ore.... ore  needed  for  our 
efforts  in  five  wars  and  which  permitted  the  United  States  to  build  a 
steel  industry  second  to  none.  While  Minnesota  taxed  the  production  of 
iron  ore  and  directed  some  of  the  earliest  environmental  controls  toward 
the  iron  ore  operations,  it,  nevertheless,  provided  a  climate  in  which  this 
industry  could  flourish. 

We  agree  that  industrial  development  in  our  state  will  use  the 
projected  output  from  Colstrip  Units  3  and  4.  However,  the  continued 
prosperity  of  our  Nation  is  of  paramount  importance  and  depends  to  a  large 
degree  upon  an  adequate  supply  of  energy.  Whenever  circumstances 
demand,  we  feel  that  the  exportation  of  a  portion  of  our  electerical  energy 
and  our  coal  to  less  fortunate  states  is  proper  and  in  the  national  interest. 

The  association  I  represent  recognizes  the  size  and  complexity 
of  the  issues  now  before  this  board.  However,  in  our  view  the  reasons 
favoring  construction  of  these  plants  do  outweigh  those  opposing  construction. 
We,  therefore,  recommend  that  these  plants  be  built. 
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HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Do  you  have  anything  to  add  to 


your  statement? 


WITNESS:  No 


HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Very  well,  the  DNR  may  cross- 


examine. 


EXAMINATION  OF  H.  M.  SHERBURNE 
^ross,  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 
By  Mr.  Shenker: 

Q  Mr.  Sherburne,  I  just  had  a  chance  with  Mr.  Groff  to  chat 

about  what  I  call  the  fanmail  of  your  statement.  You  say  some 
very  nice  things  about  Mr.  Groff  in  your  statement,  including 
the  fact  that  you  rely  with  confidence  on  the  estimates,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  sound  judgment  of  the  Montana  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  Geology.  I  assume  what  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Sher¬ 
burne,  is  within  the  areas  of  their  particular  competence,  you 
rely  upon  their  judgment? 

A  Yes,  this  is  right. 

And  similarly,  when  you  say  the  expertise  and  general  excellenc 
of  Mr.  Groff  and  his  staff  are  recognized  by  all,  that  may  be 
a  slightly  excessive  statement.  Again,  you  mean  within  the 
areas  of  their  competence? 

A  Within  the  mineral  industry. 

And  you  believe  that  an  impartial,  level-headed  view  is  one 
that  is  needed,  and  in  view  of  the  strong  confidence  you  im¬ 
pose  in  Dr.  Groff,  you  would  certainly  think  that  he  would  be 
impartial  and  level-headed  about  almost  everything,  wouldn't 
you? 

A  Again,  within  the  areas  that  we're  referring  to. 
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Q  In  your  statement,  when  you're  finished  talking  about  Mr. 

Groff  --  there  are  four  paragraphs  in  the  statement,  and  in 
the  third  paragraph,  you  state:  "Whenever  circumstances  de¬ 
mand,  we  feel  that  the  exportation  of  a  portion  of  our  elec¬ 
trical  energy  and  our  coal  to  less  fortunate  states  is  proper 
and  in  the  national  interest."  Did  you  know,  Mr.  Sherburne, 
that  Montana  is  now  a  net  exporter  of  energy? 

A  A  net  exporter? 

Q  Yes . 

A  Yes,  I  was  aware  that  we  are. 

Q  And  that's  proper  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  isn't  it? 

A  I'm  satisfied  that  it  is. 

Q  You  also  point  out  that  the  association  which  you  represent 
has  recognized  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  issues  before 
the  Board,  which  leads  me  to  conclude  that  you  are  here  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  association  itself,  rather  than  in  your  personal 
capacity? 

A  I  represent  the  association  here,  yes. 

Q  I  take  it  that  the  association  had  to  make  a  decision  of  some 
kind  to  authorize  you  to  come  here.  Was  that  in  a  formal  way, 
or  was  that  just  sort  of  informal? 

A  It  was  in  a  formal  manner  --  oh,  something  over  a  year  ago, 

when  we  originally  endorsed  the  project,  before  I  became  Presi 
dent  of  the  association.  This  was  the  time  that  we  went  on 
record. 

Q  Was  the  formal  decision  of  the  association  the  result  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  motion,  and  that  kind  of  a  formal  structure? 

A  Yes.  We  have  a  Board  of  Directors  which  meets  periodically. 
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So  the  Board  of  Directors  had  a  discussion  on  what  the  complex 
size,  the  issues  were,  and  then  they  made  their  decision? 

A  Yes,  this  has  been  hashed  over  at  some  length. 

And  of  course,  you  have  to  make  that  decision  based  upon  the 
pros  and  the  cons,  and  you  say  that,  in  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  in  your  statement.  You  say  you  looked  at  the  reasons 
favoring  construction  and  those  opposing  construction.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  the  reasons  are  that  oppose  construction 
that  were  discussed  by  your  board? 

A  Yes,  primarily,  simply  the  matter  of  the  mining  of  the  coal 

itself;  in  other  words,  the  using  of  the  land  for  this  purpose. 

Q  Those  were  reasons  that  opposed  construction? 

A  These  were  discussed  as  reasons  that  oppose  construction,  yes. 

C  Any  other  reasons  that  opposed  construction  that  were  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  board? 

A  The  board  was  primarily  interested  and  concerned  itself  with 
what  they  considered  to  be  --  oh,  perhaps  misconceptions  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public  as  to  the  quantity  of  land  which 
was  going  to  be  used.  The  bulk  of  our  membership  are  private  ( 
citizens,  small  miners,  prospectors,  people  like  this.  One  of 
the  common  misconceptions  which  they  run  into  is  that  all  of 
eastern  Montana  is  going  to  be  dug  up  and  turned  into  a  mud 
hole,  this  sort  of  thing.  It  seems  to  be  a  common  public  mis¬ 
conception,  and  in  truth,  this  is  not  going  to  be  the  case. 

I  believe  Mr.  Groff's  estimate  runs  --  I  think  his  statement 
includes  a  figure  of  something  like  one-half  of  1%  of  the 
land  area  of  the  state  east  of  Billings,  and  that  isn't  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  thing  as  digging  up  all  of  eastern  Montana.  He 
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talks  in  terms  of  a  figure  of  five  townships  over  the  next, 
perhaps,  45  years  or  some  such  thing. 

Q  Are  you  still  telling  me  about  reasons  that  oppose  construc¬ 
tion? 

A  I'm  referring  to  the  --  the  board  was  not  opposed  to  construc¬ 
tion  . 

Q  I  understand  that. 

A  But  these  are  the  --  it's  this  misconception  that  we  dealt 

with,  as  I  recall,  at  some  length;  in  other  words,  they  do  not 
feel  that  these  are  adequate  reasons.  I  suppose  if  we  all 
had  our  druthers,  we'd  "druther"  not  dig  up  anything,  but 
we're  driven  to  it  by  necessity. 

Q  Did  the  board  have  a  discussion  on,  or  consider  what  the  like¬ 
ly  projections  of  available  energy  would  be,  based  upon  re¬ 
sources  that  have  been  planned  and  loads  that  have  been  pro- 
j  ected? 

A  Not  specifically,  sir. 

Q  Did  the  board  have  available  to  them  comparative  environmental 
analyses? 

A  They  were  not  read  at  the  meeting. 

Q  Did  the  board  have  available  to  it,  alternative  sources  for 

the  development  of  energy? 

A  For  instance,  did  they  discuss  gas,  things  like  this? 

Q  Or  coal  as  a  source  of  energy  in  some  other  place  or  some 
other  form? 

A  Yes,  the  mining  of  coal  to  be  shipped  out  of  the  state,  as 
opposed  to  burning  it  here  and  converting  it.  Yes,  it  was 
discussed. 
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Q  All  right,  that  would  be  one  of  the  reasons  to  oppose  con¬ 
struction,  wouldn't  it? 

A  Not  in  their  view. 

Q  It  would  be  a  reason  to  oppose,  but  all  the  reasons  put  to¬ 
gether  that  oppose  construction,  were  not  good  enough  to  out¬ 
weigh  the  reasons  that  were  in  favor  of  construction,  as  far 
as  your  board  was  concerned? 

A  This  is  correct. 

Q  I’m  just  trying  to  find  out  what  these  reasons  were  that  the 
board  considered.  Were  there  any  specific  alternatives  that 
were  considered  by  the  board  to  the  location  of  two  700-mega¬ 
watt  generating  units  from  the  Colstrip  coal  at  mine-mouth? 

A  N  o . 

MR.  SHENKER:  I  have  nothing  further.  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Sherburne. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

(WITNESS  EXCUSED. ) 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Mountain  Supply, 
is  here. 

M.  E.  JOHNSON,  appearing  as  a  public  witness,  having  been  first 

duly  sworn  upon  his  oath,  both  as  to  his  written  direct  testimony 

and  as  to  the  oral  testimony  to  follow,  was  examined  and  testified 

as  follows: 

(THE  WRITTEN  DIRECT  TESTIMONY  OF  M.  E.  JOHNSON  WAS 
DIRECTED  TO  BE  INSERTED  AT  THIS  POINT. ) 
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MOUNTAIN  SUPPLY  CO. 


ROUTE  2,  MULLAN  ROAD 
MISSOULA,  MONTANA  59801 


February  6,  1976 


210  EAST  GRIFFIN  DRIVE 
BOZEMAN,  MONTANA  59715 


PHONE  543-8255 


PHONE  586-2032 


Montana  Department  of  Natural  "  *  v. 

Resources  and  Conservation  '  J  ■  *"’ 

Natural  Resources  Building  //V>  ^ 

32  South  Ewing  .  '  1  K-',-. 

Helena,  MT  59601 

...  !  ,/• 

Re:  Public  Hearing,  Colstrip  3  6  4  ’-H, 

To  t  he  Board : 


I  would  like  to  make  the  following  comments  in  support  of  Colstrip  3 
and  4  generating  units. 

Since  1960  Mountain  Supply  Co.,  headquartered  in  Missoula,  has  been  en¬ 
gineering  and  installing  irrigation  equipment  in  the  western  half  of  Montana. 
Some  projects  involve  only  water  transmission  lines,  others  are  gravity 
sprinkler  systems  that  require  no  man-generated  power,  and  the  remainder  are 
powered  by  electrical  or  motor-driven  pumping  plants.  I  have  compiled  infor¬ 
mation  on  all  electrically  powered  irrigation  systems  installed  by  Mountain 
Supply  Co.  in  the  last  five  years. 

The  total  electrical  horsepower  of  pumps  installed  during  this  period  was 
approximately  11,200.  The  largest  single  pump  was  200  hp  and  the  average 
total  horsepower  per  sprinkler  system  installed  was  between  30  and  40.  This 
equipment  was  installed  on  224  separate  farms  and  ranches.  The  average  sprinkler 
irrigation  system  with  a  proper  watering  interval  requires  1/4  to  1/3  hp  per 
acre,  depending  on  application  rate  and  elevation  above  the  water  source,  so 
between  34,000  and  45,000  acres  of  land  were  involved. 

Sprinkler  irrigation  properly  designed  and  operated  takes  about  60  percent 
less  water  and  produces  30  to  40  percent  more  crop  yield  for  a  given  acreage 

than  does  flood  irrigation.  When  dry  wasteland  is  converted  to  sprinkler 

Irrigation  Systems  -  Pipe  -  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Pumps  -  Water  Well  Supplies  -4724— 

"Water  Is  Our  Business" 


Montana  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Conservation,  Page  2 


irrigation,  yields  often  increase  by  100  percent. 

Montana  has  many  acres  of  unproductive  land  that  will  eventually  be 
evaluated  for  water  systems  to  increase  agricultural  income.  This  potentially 
valuable  c  opland  will  be  developed  at  a  ratie  which  depends  in  part  upon  the 
general  market  conditions  for  agricultural  products,  but  it  will  certainly 
be  developed  at  some  time. 

M°st  ot  us  in  Montana  realize  that  agriculture  is  our  state’s  largest 
business.  The  people  in  Montana  agriculture  know  that  they  have  very  little 
control  over  prices  they  receive  for  their  products.  Those  who  live  in  areas 
that  have  available  water  and  a  source  of  energy  to  apply  that  water  can  in¬ 
crease  agricultural  yields  and  incomes,  and  the  incomes  of  local  businesses. 

Electrically  operated  pumping  plants  have  uses  other  than  the  direct 
applicc  .  ion  o.t  water  to  cropland.  They  are  often  used  to  pump  wastewater 
from  flood  irrigated  fields  back  to  canals  for  redistribution.  Ditches  and 
canals  that  transport  water  can  frequently  be  shortened  or  eliminated  by 
pumping  water.  Many  of  these  canals  and  ditches  are  very  inefficient,  costly 
to  maintain  and  wasteful  of  water. 


C 


Water  pumping  equipment  can  also  serve  agriculture  by  moving  surplus 
water  into  holding  reservoirs  for  future  use.  Waste  and  floodstage  water 
otherwise  becomes  a  lost  resource  to  Montana  in  many  areas. 

I  have  been  associated  with  many  of  the  problems  of  Montana  agriculture 
for  the  past  26  years  and  feel  that  water  is  one  resource  that  can  be  best 
utilized  by  agriculture  in  Montana.  A  reliable  and  sufficient  supply  of 
electrical  energy  can  play  an  important  part  in  that  utilization. 


Sincerely 


M.  E .‘-'''John son ,  President 
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EXAMINATION  OF  M.  E.  JOHNSON 


Cross,  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 

By  Mr.  MacIntyre: 

Q  Mr.  Johnson,  you  represent  Mountain  Supply  Company? 

A  Yes. 

Q  And  are  they  in  the  business  of  selling  sprinkler  systems? 

A  Yes . 

Q  I  take  it,  the  more  availability  there  is  of  electricity,  the 
easier  it  is  to  sell  a  system? 

A  It's  a  very  definite  advantage,  yes. 

Q  Have  you  talked  to  anyone  from  either  the  Montana  Power  Com¬ 
pany  or  any  of  the  applicants  prior  to  making  your  statement 
here? 

A  No,  I  haven't. 

Q  Have  you  had  occasion  to  read  either  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  Environmental  Impact  Statement  on  this  or  the 
Westinghouse  Environmental  Impact  Statement? 

A  No ,  I  haven ' t . 

Q  Have  you  seen  any  exhibits  that  have  been  tendered  in  this 

hearing  for  review  before  making  this  statement? 

A  No,  sir. 

Q  Do  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  power  that  will  be 
generated  at  units  3  and  4  will  be  used  in  the  state  of  Mon¬ 
tana? 

i 

A  In  the  very  near  future,  some  of  it  will  have  to  be,  yes,  sir. 

Q  Is  this  your  opinion,  or  do  you  have  a  source  of  information? 

A  Well,  I  should  say  that  the  best  example  you  could  have  would 
be  --  approximately  three  years  ago  this  summer,  the  river 
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flow  in  the  Northwest  was  running  low.  We  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  pumps  running  in  the  western  half  of  Montana, 
pumps  cutting  out  under  peak  load  conditions  per  day,  and  that 
power  normally  would  be  sent  back  to  us  by  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  and  that  year,  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
could  not  feed  us  any  power,  and  right  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  a  coal-fired  unit  went  down,  down  to  Billings,  and 
Montana  Power  Company  couldn't  boost  the  system.  I  think 
there  are  peak  load  conditions  that  our  power  is  coming  closer 
to  being  short  than  we  realize. 

So  you're  mainly  interested  in  just  getting  the  power?  You  ( 

don't  care  where  the  source  is? 

A  Well,  it’s  a  cost  factor.  I  really  don't  believe  that  anybody 
can  afford  to  --  it's  been  said  here  once  today,  I  don't  be¬ 
lieve  you  can  afford  to  railroad  coal  out  and  ship  power  back. 

I  don't  think  this  is  economically  possible. 

Q  Have  you  made  a  study  on  that? 

A  No. 

Q  This  is  what  you've  heard?  *  f 

A  I've  heard  it  here  today  in  testimony,  yes. 

Q  If  the  power  were  available  without  units  3  and  4,  would  you 

still  be  in  favor  of  3  and  4? 

A  There  would  be  no  need  for  them  if  the  power  were  available. 

Water  is  important  to  the  agricultural  economy  of  Montana,  is 
it  not? 

A  Very  definitely. 

Q  Do  you  think  it  would  also  be  very  important  to  industrializa¬ 
tion  in  the  state  of  Montana? 
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A  Very  definitely. 

Q  Do  you  know  how  much  water  will  be  used  at  Colstrip  3  and  4 
for  generating  purposes? 

A  No,  I  don't,  sir. 

Q  I  take  it,  then,  it's  your  testimony  that  you're  in  favor  of 
a  generating  complex  that  will  supply  the  power  needed  for 
you? 

A  Well,  I  think  the  future  of  the  irrigation  land  in  Montana  de¬ 
pends  on  electrical  power,  and  we're  just  commencing  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  irrigation  in  Montana.  We're  in  the  same  stage  that 
the  state  of  Washington  and  the  state  of  Oregon  and  the  state 
of  Idaho  were,  oh,  ten  years  back.  We're  just  commencing 
here  to  develop  pumping  plants  and  to  get  water  on  the  land. 

I  think  that  10,  15,  20  years  down  the  road,  you'll  see  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  Montana. 

Q  Is  it  a  fair  statement,  then,  to  say  that  your  testimony  is 
that  sprinkler  irrigation  is  important  to  the  agricultural 
economy  of  Montana  and  that  electricity  is  important,  and  that 
you  want  to  have  a  source  for  that  electricity,  no  matter  when; 
it  is? 

A  At  a  figure  that  makes  it  economically  possible  to  apply  it  to 
agricultural  land. 

MR.  MacINTYRE:  Thank  you.  I  have  no  further  ques¬ 
tions  . 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Johnson.  Your 
testimony  will  be  in  evidence  in  these  proceedings. 

(WITNESS  EXCUSED.) 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Gentlemen,  we  have  another  public: 
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witness  here,  Mr.  Siring. 


Mr.  Siring. 


ROD  SIRING,  appearing  as  a  public  witness,  having  been  first  duly 
sworn  upon  his  oath,  both  as  to  his  written  direct  testimony  and 
as  to  the  oral  testimony  to  follow,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

(THE  WRITTEN  DIRECT  TESTIMONY  OF  ROD  SIRING  WAS 
DIRECTED  TO  BE  INSERTED  AT  THIS'  POINT.) 
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My  name  is  Rod  Siring.  I  am  Manager  of  the  Park  Electric  Cooperative, 
Inc.,  of  Livingston,  Montana. 

I  am  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  Park  Electric  Cooperative's  members 
to  add  our  support  for  the  construction  of  Colstrip  units  #3,  and  #4. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  movement  of  people  was  from  the 
city  to  rural  areas  by  some  3%.  I  think  we  will  see  this  trend  continuing 
in  the  future.  With  this  movement  the  demands  for  electric  energy  will  be 
more  critical  than  they  are  at  present. 

We,  in  Montana,  are  very  fortunate  to  live  in  a  state  where  we  have  clean 
air  to  breathe;  and  we  can  see  the  clear  blue  sky,  most  of  the  time.  I 
do  not  feel  that  we  can  bury  our  heads,  and  say  that  we  are  going  to  hold, 
or  stop,  development  because  this  is  not  the  American  way.  Montana  is  going 
to  grow,  and  it  is  our  job  to  prepare  for  this  growth,  and  to  maintain  the 
ecology  of  our  fine  State. 

Park  Electric's  members,  in  the  last  seven  years,  have  more  than 
doubled  in  usage  of  electricity.  We  foresee  the  usage  doubling  at  a  faster 
pace,  as  other  forms  of  energy  sky  rocket  in  price  and  availability. 

Park  Electric  purchases  their  wholesale  power  from  two  sources:  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  The  Montana  Power  Company.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  provides  58  percent,  and  The  Montana  Power  Company  42 
percent. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  guaranteed  delivery  thru  October  1977. 

After  1977  each  Cooperative  will  be  required  to  purchase  their  needs  above 
the  determined  contract  demands  of  each  Cooperative.  The  additional  power 
will  have  to  be  generated  somewhere,  to  provide  for  the  continued  load  growth 
that  will  come. 

Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry  in  Montana,  and  this  is  partially 
due  to  agriculture's  dependence  on  electrical  energy,  and  they  have  just 
started  to  make  full  use  of  it,  as  in  the  use  of  Pump  Irrigation,  and  crop 


drying 
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The  estimates  that  we  are  making,  at  this  time,  as  to  the  needs  of 
our  consumers,  indicate  to  us  the  vital  need  for  additional  generating 

facilities  in  our  State  in  the  10  years  to  come. 

Park  Electric  Cooperative  is  one  of  the  smaller  Cooperatives  in 
Montana,  but  we  are  one  of  the  top  five  in  growth  over  the  past  5  years. 

In  the  years  1973,  74,  and  75,  we  had  2E6  KW,  650  KW,  and  945  KW  of 

electric  heat  installed  in  new  homes,  and  we  have  really  no  idea  as  to 
the  conversion  that  has  taken  place  this  last  year.  We  did  not  have  a 
new  home  built,  on  our  project,  in  the  last  two  years  that  was  not  an 
all  electric  home.  I  feel  this  trend  will  continue,  and  the  additional 
power  has  to  come  from  somewhere,  why  not  Unit  #3,  or  #4? 

I  would  like  to  present  the  following  information  on  the  load  growth 
of  the  Park  Electric: 

1970  -  1975  our  load  growth  is  as  follows: 


Rural  Residential 

13% 

Seasonal  Residential 

70% 

Town  Residential 

268% 

Irrigation 

544% 

Small  Commercial 

41% 

Public  Buildings 

19% 

Total  growth  in  all  categories  65% 

Growth  in  consumers  26% 

As  you  can  see  by  the  above  figures,  which  can  be  verified  by  our 
monthly  operating  reports,  electricity  is  the  driving  force  in  our  agriculture 
and  our  rural  areas  of  Montana. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  ROD  SIRING 


Cross,  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 

By  Mr.  Shenker: 

Q  Mr.  Siring,  what  is  the  total  load  of  the  Park  Electric  Co¬ 
operative? 

A  The  total  load? 

Q  Yes,  sir. 

A  25,000,000  kilowatt  hours  is  our  sales. 

Q  25,000,000  kilowatt  hours  per  year? 

A  Yes . 

Q  In  order  to  determine  what  that  is  in  kilowatts,  you  have  to 
divide  by  8,760.  Have  you  done  that  for  us?  Take  the  total 
number  of  hours  in  a  year  and  you  divide  that  into  the  total 
number  of  kilowatt  hours,  and  it  gives  you  kilowatts. 

A  No,  sir,  I  haven't. 

Q  You  don't  know  what  that  is? 

A  I  just  saw  that  figure,  but  it  leaves  me  at  this  time. 

Q  Your  statement  tells  us  that  yours  is  one  of  the  smaller 

electric  cooperatives  in  the  state  of  Montana.  Were  you  giv¬ 
ing  us  a  peak  sale? 

A  No,  this  is  our  annual  sales  from  1975. 

Q  So  that  would  tell  us  what  your  total  actual  sales  were?  It 
wouldn't  give  us  the  average  energy,  would  it? 

A  Per  consumer? 

Q  No,  for  your  entire  cooperative? 

A  Over  what  period? 

Q  Over  a  year.  You  haven't  averaged  those  figures  out.  That's 
what  your  total  sales  are? 
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A 
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A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 
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If  you  were  just  going  to  average,  it  would  be  something  over 
2,000,000  kilowatt  hours  per  month. 

So  on  an  average  basis,  we  could  divide  the  number  of  hours  in 
a  month  into  the  figure  you  just  gave  us,  and  you  haven't  done 
that,  either? 

Well,  I  can  give  you  the  peak  months  of  '75,  which  was  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  it  was  5840  kw's,  which  was  our  peak  in  kilowatts. 
5,840  kilowatts  or  5.8  megawatts? 

All  right. 

Is  that  right? 

Okay. 

Have  you  chatted  with  anyone  on  behalf  of  the  other  coopera¬ 
tives  or  the  cooperative  association  before  coming  here  to 
testify? 

ies,  sir,  there  have  been  numerous  meetings  concerning  this 
proposition . 

The  association  urged  the  individual  members  to  come  here  to 
testify  in  support  of  the  association's  views? 

les,  our  association  plans  testimony;  also,  our  generation  and 
transmission  cooperative.  I  believe  you'll  hear  them  Tuesday 
of  next  week. 

Have  you  participated  in  any  meeting  with  other  cooperatives 
at  which  representatives  of  the  Montana  Power  Company  were  pre¬ 
sent? 

Well,  sir,  I  participated  in  an  engineering  study  here  three 
years  ago  with  the  power  company  concerning  the  needs  of 
central  Montana  G  and  T  and  the  deliveries  we  get  from  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Power  Company. 
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Q  Have  you  had  any  contact  with  the  folks  at  Montana  Power 

Company,  who  are  one  of  your  two  suppliers  of  power,  on  the 
subject  of  your  testimony  here? 

A  No,  sir. 

Q  You  haven't  discussed  with  them  your  load  projections? 

A  They  asked  if  I  would  make  a  presentation. 

Q  Who  made  that  request  on  behalf  of  Montana  Power? 

A  The  District  Manager,  Howard  VanNoy;  however,  this  had  been 
discussed  previously,  at  our  G  and  T  meeting  in  February, 
that  we  were  going  to  make  this  testimony. 

Q  February  of  last  year? 

A  This  year. 

Q  You  have  known  that  for  some  time,  haven't  you,  sir? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  You  knew  that  was  the  request  of  the  power  company,  too, 
didn ' t  you? 

A  That  they  would  like  to  have  us  testify? 

Q  Sure. 

A  I'm  sure. 

Q  You  make  the  interesting  observation  in  your  prepared  testimony, 
Mr.  Siring,  that  you  believe  the  trend  of  movement  away  from 
urban  areas  to  rural  areas  will  continue? 

A  I  believe  so. 

Q  There  were  some  folks  in  here,  I  think  it  was  yesterday  or  the 
day  before,  who  had  a  different  point  of  view,  but  we  can't 
always  agree  on  everything,  I  guess.  You  knew  that  Montana 
was  a  net  exporter  of  energy,  did  you  not? 

A  Yes,  sir. 
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Q 


A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

A 


That's  okay  with  you,  isn't  it? 

As  long  as  our  needs  are  sufficiently  filled. 

You’re  in  the  same  situation  with  the  rest  of  the  cooperatives 
in  Montana  as  far  as  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  delivery  of 
power  is  concerned.  They  are  under  contract  to  continue  to 
serve  you  as  to  the  needs  that  you  will  have  through  1977? 

That ' s  right. 

Thereafter,  they  will  continue  to  serve  you  at  those  needs, 
but  if  you  have  greater  needs,  they  are  not  obliged  to  serve 
the  greater  needs? 

That ' s  right. 

So  whatever  the  increment  is,  is  what  you  would  have  to  find 
a  source  for  power  on? 

Right . 

Have  you  investigated  sources  of  power  other  than  the  Montana 
Power  Company? 

Well,  sir,  the  other  suppliers  available  to  the  rural  electrics 
of  Montana,  of  course,  is  Bonneville,  and  Bonneville  does  not 
serve  east  of  the  Continental  Divide,  so  this  creates  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  us  cooperatives  that  are  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mon¬ 
tana.  We  have  an  organization  we  belong  to  in  North  Dakota 
called  Basin  Electric  Cooperative;  however,  they  serve  east 
of  the  ties  and  the  transfer  of  power,  so  far,  hasn't  been 
able  to  be  ever  worked  out  to  get  across  the  east-west  ties, 
and  at  the  present  time,  they  have  all  their  capacity  fully 
committed,  so  the  way  things  stand  right  at  the  present,  any¬ 
way,  our  dependence  on  supplemental  power  will  have  to  come 
from  either  the  Bonneville  power  area  or  the  Montana  Power 
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Company,  and  if  I'm  correct,  I  think  I  saw  something  just  the 
other  day,  where  Bonneville  has  been  completely  committed  to 
the  consumers  that  they  have  now,  so  I  believe  our  situation 
is  back  to  the  power  company. 

Q  Well,  based  on  that  understanding  as  far  as  you  have  it,  Mr. 

Siring,  would  I  take  it,  then,  that  you  are  not  contemplating 
the  exploration  of  any  other  sources  of  power? 

A  Yes,  sir,  we're  looking  at  anything  that's  available  to  us. 

There  has  been  talk  of  gasification  plants  and  things  like 
this  and  up  in  the  Shelby  area,  we've  looked  into  some  of 
these  things,  but  so  far,  the  lead  time  needed  to  produce  this 
supplemental  energy  is  almost  past.  I  mean,  we'd  be  too  late 
to  serve  the  needs  that  we'll  have. 

Q  Have  you  chatted  with  the  folks  at  Great  Basin  about  the 

possibility  of  your  coming  into  distribution  from  them  as  a 
result  of  the  new  1500  megawatts  of  power  that  they’re  going 
to  be  generating  in  Wyoming? 

A  In  Wheatland? 

Q  Yes. 

A  Well,  I  understand  that  they  will  be  west  of  the  ties;  however, 

we  have  a  transmission  problem,  and  most  definitely,  we  have 
representation  on  that  board. 

Q  As  you  look  at  the  long-range  future,  Mr.  Siring,  you  believe, 
do  you  not,  that  you're  going  to  have  to  have  some  additional 
transmission  into  your  system  in  order  to  broaden  the  base  of 
the  power  sources  which  will  be  delivered  to  you? 

A  Do  you  want  to  run  that  one  back  again? 

Q  As  you  look  at  the  long-range  future,  you're  going  to  have  to 
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Q 

A 


Q 


have  increased  transmission  into  your  system  in  order  to 
broaden  the  base  of  power  sources  which  will  be  available  to 

you? 

I  think  it  would  be  better  said  that  we  need  transmission  line 
into  the  area  of  Montana  rather  than  my  particular  area.  I 
have  a  very  good  situation  where  I  sit  right  underneath  the 
two  major  transmission  lines  coming  from  Billings. 

You're  in  one  of  the  better  situations? 

I'm  in  a  little  better  situation  than  some  of  the  other  co¬ 
operatives. 

There  are  some  cooperatives  in  eastern  Montana  that  are  under¬ 
transmitted  these  days,  right? 

Well,  having  access  to  transmission  lines,  yes. 

MR.  SHENKER:  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  in, 

Mr.  Siring. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Thank  you,  sir.  Your  testimony 
will  be  received  in  evidence  here. 

(WITNESS  EXCUSED. ) 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Let's  recess  until  1:30 


(HEARING  RECESSED  AT  1:30  P.M.) 


The  hearing  was  reconvened  at  1:30  P.M.,  following  the  lunch 

recess . 


A 


MEIL  H.  WOODLEY,  previously  called 
and  previously  sworn  upon  his  oath, 
the  continuation  of  his  examinatior 


as  a  witness  by  the  Applicants 
resumed  the  witness  stand  for 
and  testimony. 


f 
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I IKAU  I  N( KXAMLNKR:  Uo-c  i  oss  (.'xuiuinat ion  ul  Mr. 
Woodley . 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Sir,  I  do  have  two  more  questions, 
if  I  might. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Very  well. 

Redirect ,  by  Applicants 

By  Mr.  Bellingham  (continuing): 

Q  Mr.  Woodley,  do  you  know  of  any  other  coal  alternative  to 

your  company  at  this  time  that  you  have  not  previously  testi¬ 
fied  to? 

A  Yes,  my  testimony  up  to  this  point  has  been  restricted  to  what 
I  would  call  on-shore  sources,  and  since  we  are  on  the  coast, 
we  also  are  interested  in  looking  at  off-shore  sources.  At 
the  present  time,  the  company  is  engaged  in  an  exploration  pro 
gram  in  the  state  of  Alaska,  and  we  expect  the  completion  of 
that  exploration  program  to  demonstrate  that  indeed,  PGE  will 
have  a  very  substantial  coal  resource  available  for  water 
transport  to  our  plant. 

Q  Insofar  as  the  Alaska  coal  situation  is  concerned,  have  pre¬ 
liminary  tests  been  made  relative  to  the  sulfur  content  of 
that  coal? 

A  Yes,  they  have. 

Q  Let's  go  back  a  bit.  When  did  you  first  get  into  the  Alaska 
coal  situation  that  you've  testified  to? 

MR.  SHENKER:  That's  the  fifth  of  the  last  two 
questions . 

A  In  1974. 
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MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Shenker.  When  I 
am  finished  with  his  questions,  would  you  keep  a  list  so 
that  I  can  have  the  total? 

MR.  SHENKER:  That  will  be  one  of  the  more  useful 
things  I  could  do  with  my  time.  Yes. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  I  hope  that's  on  the  record. 

Q  When  did  you  first  become  interested  in  Alaska  coal? 

A  At  the  same  time  that  we  were  looking  for  potential  sources 
for  the  Boardman  plant. 

Q  And  what  year  was  that? 

A  1974. 

Q  Do  you  have  any  number  of  acres  tied  up  there  under  lease  or 
options  or  otherwise? 

A  We  presently  have  prospecting  permits  or  exploration  permits 
from  the  state  of  Alaska  on  46,000  acres. 

Q  And  those  acres  are  located  in  Alaska,  is  that  right? 

A  That's  correct. 

Q  Following  your  obtaining  these  permits,  was  there  any  kind  of 

an  exploration  program  undertaken? 

A  Yes,  that  program  is  now  in  its  second  year. 

Q  And  what  has  been  the  substance  of  the  program  to  date? 

A  Well,  to  date  we  have  done  some  exploratory  drilling  and  we 

have  done  extensive  geophysical  work. 

Q  Now,  to  get  back  to  the  sulfur  content,  what  are  the  results 
to  date? 

A  The  results  to  date  show  that  the  range  of  sulfur  is  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  one-tenth  of  1%.. 

Q  Have  there  been  any  reserves  established? 
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A  We've  not  defined  in  great  detail  the  reserve,  but  on  the 

basis  of  the  geophysical  work,  we  believe  there  are  several 
hundred  million  tons. 

Q  If  this  coal  were  to  be  utilized  by  your  company  or  others  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  what  mode  of  transportation  would  be 
used? 

A  Water. 

Q  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

A  It  would  be  brought  down  either  in  ocean-going  barges  or 

ships  from  Alaska  to  ports  either  on  the  Columbia  River  or  on 
the  coast. 

Q  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  shipment  costs?  Has  there  been 
any  analysis  made? 

A  The  analyses  that  have  been  made  to  date  indicate  that  the 

costs  of  shipment  will  be  within  a  range  to  justify  the  whole 
exploration  program  which  is  now  underway,  so  suffice  it  to 
say  that  they  are  going  to  be  very  competitive  with  Rocky 
Mountain  coals  delivered  by  rail. 

Q  I  take  it  that  you  have  not  finished  your  exploration  complete 
ly,  is  that  right? 

A  That's  correct. 

Q  There  has  been  no  final  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  mine 
this  coal? 

A  That's  right.  The  definition  of  the  minable  deposit,  the 

final  determination  of  mining  costs,  will  be  made  at  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  exploration  program  this  year. 

Q  Assuming  that  at  the  completion  of  the  exploration  program 
that  you  have  testified  to,  the  decision  is  to  go  ahead  and 
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mine  that  coal,  when  do  you  think  that  coal  might  be  avail¬ 
able  for  use? 

My  best  estimate  at  this  point  would  be  in  the  mid-1980's. 

Have  you  had  any  other  companies  express  an  interest  in  the 
possibilities  of  this  coal? 

Yes,  we  have.  All  of  the  northwest  companies  and  companies 
on  the  west  coast,  in  general,  down  as  far  as  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  also,  the  Hawaian  Electric  Company,  and  other 
companies  that  are  foreign. 

Well,  assuming  that  the  coal  is  mined  as  a  result  of  a  de¬ 
cision  by  your  company,  do  you  foresee  its  use  in  the  state  of 
Oregon  for  generation  purposes? 

MR.  SHENKER:  If  you'd  like  to  have  a  running 
count,  Bill,  it's  22  now. 

Very  definitely. 


MR.  BELLINGHAM :  Stop  me  when  I  get  to  27,  will 


you? 


MR.  SHENKER:  That's  23. 


MR.  BELLINGHAM:  No,  that  wasn't  a  question. 

MR.  SHENKER:  You  said,  will  you. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  No,  it  was  a  command;  it  was 
peremptory.  I  said,  stop  me  when  I  get  to  27. 

MR.  SHENKER:  But  then  you  said,  will  you?  How  do 
you  make  a  peremptory  will  you? 

Why  do  you  foresee  a  use  in  the  state  of  Oregon? 

As  I  stated  previously,  the  access  to  water  delivery  is  one 
reason.  The  low  sulfur  content  is  another  reason,  and  I  have 
not  mentioned  the  Btu  content,  but  it's  in  the  range  of  9,000 
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It's  a  very  good  coal,  and  it's  a  coal  which  we  will  own. 

Q  Do  you  foresee  a  use  of  this  coal  for  generation  purposes  in 
the  state  of  Washington? 

A  I  think  that's  a  very  strong  likelihood.  If  the  mine  is  de¬ 
veloped,  it  will  be  developed  to  a  very  large  capacity,  and 
companies  in  the  state  of  Washington  will  be  looking  at  this 
potential  resource.  As  I  testified  previously  on  the  question 
regarding  the  use  of  Colstrip  coal  in  Washington,  I  should, 
perhaps,  in  the  context  of  this  question,  clarify  the  point 
that  the  accessability  of  the  Alaskan  coal  reserve,  being  of 
better  quality,  and  using  a  competitive  form  of  transport, 
will  undoubtedly  diminish  the  attractiveness  of  the  Colstrip 
coal  because,  of  course,  it  has  a  much  higher  sulfur  content, 
ten  times  the  sulfur  content  of  the  Alaskan  coal,  and  is  sub¬ 
ject  --  would  be  subject  to  the  non-competitive  rail  rate 
setting  that  I  mentioned  earlier  this  morning. 

Q  You're  talking  about  Colstrip  coal  in  connection  with  rail? 

A  That's  correct. 

Q  What  about  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  this  coal  in  Idaho? 

A  The  Alaskan  coal  would  benefit  Idaho  most  directly  in  that 

Idaho  is  now  a  partner  --  Idaho  Power  Company  is  now  a  partner 
in  the  Boardman  project.  This  coal  will  most  definitely  be 
used  at  the  Boardman  project;  energy  generated  at  that  project 
will,  of  course,  be  marketed  to  Idaho  Power,  in  accordance 
with  the  ownership  agreement. 

Q  I  think  you  touched  on  it,  but  as  far  as  Colstrip  coal,  by  the 
same  token,  what  would  be  the  possible  effect  of  the  use  of 
Alaskan  coal  upon  the  future  use  of  other  Montana  coal  in  the 
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Pacific  Northwest? 


MR.  SHENKER:  Stop!  You  asked  me  to  stop  you  at 

27. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  That's  the  last  question,  inciden¬ 
tally,  assuming  I  get  a  favorable  response. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  You  may  answer  the  question. 

WITNESS:  Could  you  repeat  the  question  again, 

please? 

Now  you're  getting  me  up  to  No.  28.  You  previously  testified 
relative  to  the  possible  effect  of  Alaskan  coal  on  the  use  of 
Colstrip  coal  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  I  would  now  like  to 
direct  the  same  question  to  you  as  applied  to  other  Montana 
coal  being  used  for  generation  purposes  in  the  Northwest. 

I  have  not  made  a  detailed  study  of  utilization  of  the  Montana 
coal  in  the  states  of  the  Northwest,  areas  of  the  Northwest, 
other  than  Oregon.  Speaking  for  the  Northwest  in  general,  I 
can  say  that  the  Alaskan  coal  reserve  will  be  a  better  quality 
and  will  be  receivable  by  a  transport  form  other  than  rail. 
Historically,  the  water  transportation  escalation  and  pricing 
has  been  far  more  favorable  than  rail,  so  with  those  two  major 
factors  and  a  higher  heat  content,  I  would  imagine  that  the 
Alaskan  resource  will  be  an  extremely  attractive  coal  resource 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Speaking  to  Oregon  particularly, 
there  we  are  also  exposed,  from  the  Montana  coal  standpoint, 
to  the  two-line  haul,  which  works  an  additional  transportation 
disadvantage  for  Oregon,  and  we  think  the  Alaskan  coal  reserve 
has  a  great  deal  of  promise,  and  that  is  why  we  are  pursuing 
it  most  diligently. 
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MR.  BELLINGHAM :  No  further  questions. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Mr.  Shenker. 

Re-cross,  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 

By  Mr.  Shenker: 

Q  DNR  Exhibit  No.  28,  the  agreement  of  January  23,  1976,  among 
the  four  non-Montana-based  applicants  for  this  present  pro¬ 
ceeding,  Mr.  Woodley,  was  the  basis  for  a  motion  filed  in 
your  Pebble  Springs  nuclear  regulatory  proceeding,  is  it  not? 

A  Yes,  I  believe  you're  right. 

Q  Yes,  and  that  motion  asked  that  that  proceeding  be  reopened  be 
cause  your  need  forecasts  had  been  completely  changed,  isn't 
that  the  basis  for  the  motion? 

A  I  think  that's  the  intent  of  it.  I'm  not  sure  that  that's  the 
exact  wording  of  the  motion. 

Q  What  position  has  the  staff  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com¬ 
mission  taken  with  respect  to  that  motion? 

A  I  really  don't  know  what  position  they've  taken.  The  last  I 
knew,  it  was  under  consideration. 

Q  The  Commission  itself,  of  course,  is  the  one  that  has  it  under 
consideration? 

A  That's  correct.  Did  you  say  the  staff? 

Q  Yes,  sir. 

A  The  NRC  staff  supports  that  motion. 

Q  On  your  statement  -- 

A  The  NRC  staff  supports  a  number  of  things,  but  it's  the  Com¬ 

mission,  as  you  know  and  have  stated,  that  ultimately  makes 
the  decision. 
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A 

Q 


A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 


Yes,  we  know  what  the  staff  does,  and  know  what  your  opinion 
of  it  is,  I  think. 

I  doubt  that  you  do. 

At  any  rate,  in  your  testimony,  Mr.  Woodley,  on  page  3,  Mr. 
Bellingham  was  asking  you  about  the  study  which  was  the  one 
submitted  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  whose  hearings 
are  still  going  on  for  Pebble  Springs,  and  he  asked  you  about 
your  comment  as  to  a  similar  study  today,  if  it  would  show 
whatever  it  would  show  as  to  costs  of  the  comparative  opera¬ 
tions.  Do  I  correctly  infer  from  the  language,  "would  show," 
that  you  haven't  made  the  study? 

Where  are  you  referring  to  in  the  statement? 

Page  3,  line  7. 

You  are  correct.  I  have  not  made  a  similar  study. 

Why  not? 

Because,  as  I  testified  earlier,  I  have  learned  a  great  deal 
about  how  railroads  do  business,  how  escalation  formulas  are 
calculated,  and  so  today  I  would  not  make  a  study  just  show¬ 
ing  a  single  year's  costs.  I  would  make  a  study  that  shows 
the  levelized  cost,  making  good  rational  assumptions  on  esca¬ 
lation,  which  would  cover  the  entire  life  of  the  coal  contract 
for  the  project.  This  study  that  was  submitted  was,  as  I 
stated  earlier,  for  1978  costs  only,  because  I  had  no  basis 
from  which  to  project  the  fuel  costs  for  the  coal-fired  alter¬ 
native,  so  if  I  were  to  make  another  study  like  that,  which  I 
would  really  rather  not  do  --  but  if  I  did,  it  would  show  that 
the  costs  are  a  great  deal  higher  for  the  rail  delivery  alter¬ 
native  than  were  shown  in  that  study. 
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Q  You  don't  yet  have  a  certificate  to  build  the  Pebble  Springs 
plant,  do  you? 

A  That  is  being  contested  in  the  Oregon  courts,  so  we  do  not 
have  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Governor. 

Q  You  also  don't  have  a  certificate  from  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  do  you? 

A  For  Pebble  Springs?  That  is  correct. 

Q  You  have  a  certificate  for  Boardman,  don't  you? 

A  That's  correct. 

Q  When  did  you  get  that? 

A  The  certificate  for  Boardman  was  signed  by  the  Governor  on 
March  24th  of  1975. 

Q  As  I  understand  the  chronology,  then,  of  the  studies  that  you 
have  done,  Mr.  Woodley,  you,  yourself,  performed  the  studies 
in  April  of  1972  and  then  on  six  subsequent  occasions  that 
are  shown  in  Exhibit  232,  is  that  correct? 

A  That  is  correct. 

Q  In  April  of  1972  ,  you  did  not  yet  have  a  certificate  for  Board-' 
man? 

A  That's  quite  obvious. 

Q  And  in  April  of  1972,  you  did  a  study  that  showed  that  of  all 
the  alternatives  except  a  nuclear  Pebble  Springs  plant  at 
Carty,  Boardman  was  the  best  way  to  go,  frpm  the  standpoint  of 
cost,  right? 

A  That's  what  it  shows. 

Q  In  March  of  1975,  you  got  your  certificate  for  Boardman  and 

after  that,  but  not  before,  you  did  a  subsequent  study  in  order 
to  compare  Boardman  with  Colstrip,  for  example,  and  then  you 
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show  that  Boardman  is  not  as  economically  attractive  as  Col- 
strip,  right? 

Correct . 

Well,  after  you  found  that  out,  did  you  go  back  to  the  Oregon 
Siting  Council  and  say,  "Hey,  fellows,  we  made  a  terrible  mis¬ 
take.  It  looks  like  Colstrip  is  a  much  better  way  to  go. 

We'd  rather  put  more  of  our  marbles  in  that  bag." 

Why  would  we  do  a  thing  like  that? 

I  don't  know,  but  did  you? 

I  would  have  no  reason  to. 

Did  you? 

Of  course  not. 

There  was  substantial  discussion  with  you  and  Mr.  Bellingham 
on  the  subject  of  rail  rates,  when  you  sketched  your  knowledge 
moving  from  the  naive  to  the  sophisticated  -- 
I  never  inferred  in  anything  I  said  that  rail  setting  was 
sophisticated;  if  anything,  it's  the  contrary. 

We're  just  talking  about  your  knowledge.  You're  sophisticated 
now,  aren't  you? 

Very  much  so. 

Despite  the  fact  that  that  puts  me  at  a  competitive  disadvan¬ 
tage,  I'll  try  anyway.  Mr.  Woodley,  the  tariff  situation  for 
rail  rates,  of  course,  are  set  other  than  by  the  individual 
declaration  of  the  railroad,  isn't  that  right? 

If  you  actually  boil  it  down,  I  guess  I'm  just  an  Iowa  country 
boy,  and  the  illusion  of  sophistication  is  probably  just  that. 
The  rail  rates  setting  business  is,  as  I  stated  before,  rather 
unsophisticated  and  it's  just  a  question  of  charging  what  the 
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traffic  will  bear.  I  think  I  made  that  very  clear  this  morn¬ 
ing. 

Q  Are  rail  rates  set  by  tariffs? 

A  No,  rail  rates  are  not  set  by  tariffs. 

Q  Do  rail  tariffs  have  anything  to  do  with  rates? 

A  Rail  rates  appear  as  published  tariffs. 

Q  I  don't  quite  understand  why  that  happens.  Why  are  they  pub¬ 
lished  as  tariffs?  Is  that  just  advertising  for  the  railroads'’ 

A  Because  we  have  a  thing  called  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  that  requires  it. 

Q  Does  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  something  to  say 
about  those  tariffs  that  are  filed? 

A  It  approves  them. 

Q  Does  it  have  the  right  to  disapprove  them? 

A  It  most  certainly  does. 

Q  Your  point  about  the  rail  tariffs  that  would  be  charged  for  the 
shipment  of  any  commodity  sounds  very  much  like  what  Mr. 
Bredemeier  was  telling  us  when  he  was  here  before,  that  negoti-- 
tions  are  underway  and  rates  are  being  discussed,  and  they 
range  from  high  to  low.  That's  as  far  as  he  was  willing  to  go 
in  detailed  numbers,  but  that's  essentially  what  you  were  say¬ 
ing  too,  isn't  it? 

A  Well,  I  was  a  little  more  specific  than  that.  I  said  that  the 
rates  that  had  been  quoted  by  the  Burlington  Northern  was 
$12.57  per  ton  to  deliver  coal  from  Gillette,  Wyoming,  to 
Boardman  over  the  BN  and  the  UP. 

Q  Now,  don't  fight  the  question,  Mr.  Woodley.  Aren't  you  in 

general  agreement  with  Mr.  Bredemeier 's  statement  that  the  rail 
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rates  are  in  negotiation  and  they  range,  in  the  negotiations, 
from  low  to  high?  You  want  low;  they  want  high,  right? 

That's  the  gist  of  it. 

Okay,  that's  the  way  negotiations  always  are.  What  you  told 
us  this  morning  was  that  the  rates  that  you  will  be  charged  in 
the  last  analysis  will  depend  upon  what  the  traffic  will  bear, 
and  that,  in  turn,  will  depend  upon  what  the  railroad  perceive 
to  be  your  alternatives? 

That  is  very  perceptive  on  your  part;  I  agree.  That's  exactly 
what  the  situation  is. 

If  you  were  closer,  you  would  have  patted  my  back,  I'm  sure. 
Yes,  I  would  have. 


MR.  BELLINGHAM:  We'll  concede  that  you're  quite 


sophisticated,  Arden. 

MR.  SHENKER:  Something  about  that  concession  doesn 
ring  with  the  sincerity  that  it  should. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Do  you  want  me  to  restate  it? 

MR.  SHENKER:  Well,  if  you'd  quiver  a  little  bit, 


it  would  help. 

Now,  Mr.  Woodley,  when  you  go  into  the  negotiating  room  with 
the  Burlington  Northern  -- 
It's  a  traumatic  experience. 

Undoubtedly  --  or  Union  Pacific,  for  that  matter  -- 
More  traumatic,  because  they  know  less  about  coal. 

And  a  bigger  room.  Now,  you'd  like  to  be  able  to  tell  them, 
wouldn't  you,  "Fellows,  this  is  a  nice  discussion,  and  we're 
kind  of  interested  in  having  you  to  train  shipment  of  coal  to 
a  load  center  generating  station,  but  it's  really  not  all  that 
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important  to  us.  We’ve  got  a  number  of  other  alternatives  to 
go.  We’ve  got  Colstrip,  we’ve  got  Skagit,  we’ve  got  any 
number  of  different  alternatives  available  to  us,  so  don’t  get 
on  your  high  horse  and  tell  us  that  you  want  30%  of  the  cost 
to  be  in  rail  rates."  That’s  the  kind  of  posture  you’d  like 
to  have,  isn’t  it? 

A  I  wish  I  had  that  luxury. 

Q  Isn’t  that  the  posture  you’d  like  to  have? 

A  I  wish  I  had  it. 

Q  Would  you  like  to  have  it? 

A  I  wish  I  did. 

Q  And  you’d  really  like  to  have  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources 

and  Conservation  in  this  proceeding  help  you  with  that  alter¬ 
native,  wouldn't  you? 

A  It's  irrelevant. 

Q  What,  the  Board  or  the  alternative? 

A  The  alternative,  because  in  either  case,  it's  not  an  either/or 
situation;  as  I’m  sure  Mr.  Bredemeier  made  very  clear  in  his 
testimony,  both  resources  are  vitally  needed. 

Q  Have  you  read  his  testimony? 

A  I  know  Mr.  Bredemeier  personally. 

Q  I  know  him,  too.  He's  a  nice  fellow.  Have  you  read  his  testi 
mony? 

A  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q  Generally,  you  characterize  the  negotiations  on  the  rail  rates 
as  fraught  with  incertainty,  didn't  you? 

A  I  don't  know.  Have  you  ever  traded  horses? 

Q  Are  they  uncertain,  or  aren't  they? 
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A  Yes . 

Q  Do  you  know  Bob  Pettibone? 

A  No,  I  don’t. 

Q  Do  you  know  the  Gibson  Hill  firm? 

A  I've  heard  of  them. 

Q  Did  you  know  that  they  were  going  to  do  a  study  on  the  com¬ 
parative  alternative  of  shipping  coal  by  unit  train  to  a  load 
center  generating  station? 

A  No,  I  didn't,  and  I  read  about  it  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Billings  Gazette  the  other  day  when  I  was  riding  the  train 
through  town,  and  I  thought  it  was  rather  interesting. 

Q  Good  press,  good  press.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this  question, 

Mr.  Woodley.  Knowing,  as  you  do,  the  uncertainties  that  attend 
rail  rate  negotiations,  have  you  asked  Mr.  Bellingham  here,  or 
somebody  else  on  behalf  of  the  Colstrip  project  management,  to 
get  in  touch  with  anybody  who  might  be  doing  such  a  study,  to 
make  sure  that  they  took  into  consideration  the  uncertainties 
that  attend  rail  rate  negotiations? 

A  No,  I  have  not. 

Q  But  if  we  look  at  the  statistics  that  you  put  together  over  a 
different  period  of  time  for  whatever  the  purposes  may  have 
been  on  Exhibit  No.  232,  do  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say 
that  the  Boardman  figure  is  a  cost  for  the  absorption  of  the 
energy  into  the  PGE  system? 

A  Cost  for  the  absorption  of  the  energy?  It's  the  cost  of  the 
delivered  energy. 

Q  Where? 

A  To  the  PGE  system. 
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Q  What  does  it  take  to  deliver  from  Boardman  to  the  PGE  system? 

A  About  140  miles. 

Q  On  transmission  lines? 

A  That's  correct. 

Q  Do  you  plug  in  transmission  lines  to  your  cost? 

A  There's  a  wheeling  charge  in  there. 

Q  Whom  do  you  pay  that  to? 

A  The  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

Q  If  we  were  to  look  at  Exhibit  No.  232,  reading  from  left  to 
right,  on  any  of  the  individual  stations  that  you  were  com¬ 
paring  there,  taking  first  the  Colstrip  coal-fired  mine-mouth 
facility,  we  would  read  in  April  of  1972  a  figure,  like  all  of 
these  figures,  of  course,  that  are  based  upon  a  unit  of  one 
for  the  nuclear  Pebble  Springs  carding  plant  that  doesn't 
tell  us  an  absolute  cost,  we'd  have  a  percentage  related  to 
the  nuclear  Pebble  Springs,  right? 

A  Yes,  and  by  that  relationship,  also  to  each  other. 

Q  But  if  we  read  across  with  Colstrip,  we  would  find  that  it's 
1.48  in  April  of  1972;  then  it  goes  down  to  1.19  and  comes  up 
a  little  bit  to  1.21.  Now,  that  doesn't  mean  that  the  Colstrip 
costs  have  gone  down  since  1972,  does  it? 

A  No,  that's  not  right. 

Q  It  means  that  the  nuclear  costs  have  gone  up  faster  than  the 
Colstrip  costs  have  moved  up,  and  they  have  moved  up? 

A  They  haven't  gone  down,  I  assure  you. 

Q  You  know  they've  moved  up,  don't  you? 

A  Oh,  yes. 

Q  I  think  you  told  us  in  your  testimony  on  redirect  examination 
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that  the  costs  for  Colstrip  that  you  used  were  the  official 
declared  costs  that  came  out  of  the  Montana  Power  Company 
advices  to  the  other  Colstrip  applicants? 

A  Correct. 

Q  Now,  on  the  board,  you  sketched  Exhibit  232-B,  which  has  been 
taken  off  the  board,  but  you  may  remember  the  slopes  of  the 
lines  that  you  were  illustrating  for  us.  As  I  understood  your 
testimony,  the  Boardman  slope  was  the  steepest,  is  that  right? 

A  That's  right.  It  has  the  highest  incremental  cost. 

Q  Is  there  a  point  at  which  the  Boardman  slope  in  its  steep 

descent  will  overtake  nuclear? 

A  Never. 

Is  there  a  point  at  which  Boardman  at  its  steep  slope  descent 
will  overtake  Colstrip? 

A  Never. 

The  lines  were  converging,  obviously,  as  you  were  putting  them 
together  in  the  chart; that  follows  from  slopes.  Is  there  a 
point  at  which  they  converge  absolutely  as  opposed  to  coming 
closer  together? 

A  No,  because  the  abscissa  scale  was  hours  of  operation  per  year 
and  at  8,760,  you  run  out  of  hours,  and  that's  where  the  lines 
end.  There's  no  such  convergence  phenomena. 

Q  And  one  of  the  reasons,  I  assume,  that  you  play  with  plant 

factors  of  60%  or  80%  on  nuclear  plants  is  that  the  industry 
simply  has  very  little  experience  in  large-scale  nuclear 
plants  to  determine  what  the  plant  factor  will  be? 
well,  no,  not  quite.  The  reason  we  do  it  is  to  have  a  compar¬ 
able  basis  lor  an  economic  comparison  and  that's  why  I  cover 
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the  complete  range  of  plant  factors,  so  that  depending  upon 
how  the  plant  is  dispatched,  you  have  a  cost  that  would  be 
appropriate  to  that  dispatch.  It's  a  common  error  that's  made 
amongst  the  hearings  circuit  today  on  nuclear  to  point  to 
operating  records  of  coal  and  operating  records  of  nuclear  and 
throw  rocks  at  one  another  on  the  basis  of  those  operating 
records,  but  the  thing  that's  always  neglected  is  the  dispatch 
That  plant  will  be  run  when  the  dispatcher  calls  for  it.  A 
more  correct  comparison  might  be  availability,  but  -- 
)  What  do  you  expect  will  be  the  availability  on  your  nuclear 
plant  at  Trogan? 

A  It  will  be  quite  high,  I'm  sure. 

Q  What's  high?  80%  90%? 

A  In  excess  of  90%. 

Q  What  do  you  expect  to  be  the  availability  of  your  coal-fired 
plant  at  Boardman? 

A  Probably  in  the  same  vicinity. 

Q  What  plant  factor  will  you  ascribe  to  the  Boardman  plant  for 
purposes  of  your  West  Group  Forecast? 
l  Well,  the  plant  factor  at  Boardman  is  kind  of  a  difficult  thin^ 
to  determine  because  it  is  such  a  high  incremental  cost  unit. 

It  is  subject  to  displacement  on  a  fairly  frequent  basis  in 
the  early  projected  years  of  its  use  by  lower  cost  hydroelec¬ 
tric  energy.  Things  are  a  great  deal  different  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  than  elsewhere  in  the  world,  because  we  have  this 
very,  very  large  and  variable  hydroelectric  resource,  and  it's 
just,  frankly,  a  function  of  whether  you  have  a  good  water  yea:: 
or  a  bad  water  year.  If  you  have  a  bad  water  year,  the  capacity 
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factor  will  be  quite  high;  if  you  have  an  outstandingly  good 
water,  the  plant  will  be  turned  down  and  the  capacity  factor 


will  probably  be  quite  low.  It's  all  a  function  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  system.  You  don't  look  at  an.  individual  plant,  yo| 
look  at  the  overall  system. 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  Western  Group  Forecast? 

Not  intimately.  I  don't  participate  in  the  construction  of 
that  forecast. 

The  answer  that  you  just  gave  me  to  the  question  that  I  put 
to  you,  Mr.  Woodley, is  sometimes  characterized  as  an  "it  de¬ 
pends"  answer.  Now,  West  Group  Forecast  doesn't  have  an  it 
depends"  page.  It  has  numbers  that  it  uses  and  in  order  to  do 
so,  for  Portland  General  Electric  Company  and  every  other  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  West  Group  Forecast,  they  have  to  find  a  nuirtbe 
for  a  plant  factor  which  they  will  apply  in  order  to  have  a 
resource.  Do  you  know  what  the  plant  factor  will  be  ascribed 
to  the  resource  of  the  Boardman  coal-fired  plant  of  Portland 
General  Electric  Company? 

It's  been  agreed  upon  by  all  the  member  companies  to  utilize 
for  new  thermal  resources,  a  .75  capacity  factor,  once  an 
immature  period  is  passed,  and  during  the  immature  period,  the 
factor  is  somewhat  lower  to  account  for  unexpected  outages  of 
the  plant  due  to  the  early  equipment  failures  or  whatever 
difficulties  you  may  get  into. 

We  had  kind  of  a  squabble  here  the  other  day  when  there  was 
some  testimony  here  by  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Bob  Ender  from 
the  C.  T.  Main  Company.  Do  you  know  him? 


C 


No,  I  do  not. 
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We  were  talking  with  Bob  Ender  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
lower  the  load  factor  maintained  by  a  company  on  a  resource, 
the  more  it  puts  the  screws  to  the  customers.  Do  you  have  an 
opinion  on  that  question? 

A  I  think  I  just  stated  that.  The  load  factor  --  and  I  prefer 

to  use  the  term,  plant  factor,  on  an  individual  plant  may  becojne 
low,  because  you  have  other  lower  costs  resources  that  you 
want  to  utilize,  and  in  that  case,  what  you're  doing  is  mini¬ 
mizing  the  cost  of  the  power  produced  and  in  fact,  quite  the 
inverse  is  the  case,  in  that  you're  not  putting  the  screws  on 
the  customer,  as  you  state,  but  you're  actually  minimizing  the 
cost,  to  result  in  the  lowest  possible  rates. 

That's  by  lowering  the  load  factor  under  the  circumstances  you 
describe? 

Exactly,  and  what  I  described,  is  the  real  world. 

It  doesn't  occur  to  you,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Woodley,  that  anyone 
might  have  a  reasonable  difference  of  opinion  with  you  on  that 
subject? 

A  Anybody's  entitled  to  their  opinion,  but  what  I'm  stating  is 
that  that's  the  way  it  is  in  the  real  world.  You  will  dis¬ 
patch  your  units  according  to  the  lowest  incremental  costs. 

That  is  why  gas  turbines  are  the  last  to  operate  and  nuclear 
is  the  first  to  operate,  after  your  hydro  has  been  implemented 
Hydro,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  represents  a  zero  incre¬ 
mental  cost.  Nuclear  is  the  next  lowest.  Mine-mouth  coal 
generation  is  the  next  lowest,  and  then,  unit  train  delivered 
coal  is  the  next  and  you  move  on  up  to  oil,  which  would  be 
the  highest.  That's  the  real  world.  Now,  if  you  want  to  form 
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a  different  opinion  as  to  the  impact  of  that,  fine. 

Q  I  hear  you  telling  me  what  you  perceive  is  the  real  world. 

My  question  to  you  is  whether  that's  as  real  as  2  +  2  =  4, 
in  the  old-style  math,  or  whether  what  you  have  said  is  not 
subject  to  reasonable  differences  of  opinion? 

A  Could  you  be  more  specific  about  the  difference  of  opinion? 

Q  No. 

A  Then  I  can't  help  you. 

Q  I  was  afraid  of  that.  Now,  Mr.  Woodley,  you've  just  told  us 

in  your  testimony  this  afternoon  in  the  two  additional  ques¬ 
tions  that  were  put  to  you  about  an  Alaskan  coal  reserve  and 
PGE's  interest  there.  Do  you  see  some  mine-mouth  generating 
facilities  built  by  PGE  in  the  Alaska  coal  reserve  area? 

A  That  would  be  a  long  extension  cord. 

Q  You're  not  going  to  do  it,  are  you? 

A  The  only  way  that  I  could  see  something  like  that  coming 

about  is  if  it  were  determined  that  you  could  process  that 
coal  on  site  to  improve  the  Btu  per  pound  or  per  unit  volume 
to  reduce  the  transportation  cost,  and  what  I'm  talking  about 
would  be  some  benef iciation  process,  in  which  you  might  want 
to  build  a  plant  at  the  mine  to  produce  energy  to  drive  this 
fuels  processing  plant  and  you  would  then  result  in  a  higher 
valued  product  which  would  cost  you  less  to  ship,  which  you 
could  then  bring  down  to  Oregon  and  burn  it  or  utilize  it  in 
a  generating  plant  to  produce  electricity. 

Q  That's  not  mine-mouth,  then,  is  it? 

A  Weil,  sure,  it's  mine-mouth.  You're  doing  the  generating  at 

the  mine,  but  you'd  be  utilizing  the  energy  right  there,  also. 
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to  improve  the  product. 

Q  But  that  wouldn't  be  the  central  generating  station  for  turn¬ 
ing  on  the  light  switches  in  your  home  and  mine  in  Portland? 

A  It  would  be  one  of  the  elements  on  the  supply  line  for  the 
ultimate  end  consumption. 

Q  But  you'd  sure  need  a  generating  station  some  place  else  after 
the  product  gets  to  that  load  center? 

A  You  would  need  some  way  to  convert  the  fuel  product  into  elec¬ 
tric  energy,  yes. 

Q  Can  you  tell  me  again  --  I  think  you  mentioned  it  briefly  in 

passing  --  what  is  the  extent  of  the  Alaskan  coal  reserve  pro¬ 
jected? 

A  It's  difficult,  on  the  basis  of  the  data  that  we  have  to  date, 
to  be  very  exact  on  that.  I  would  just  leave  it  in  the  range 
of  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons. 

Q  What  is  the  extent  of  the  coal  reserve  in  Montana  now? 

A  I  don ' t  know . 

Q  Do  you  know  what  it  is  any  place? 

A  I  don't  think  anybody  really  does. 

Q  Have  you  seen  any  published  figures? 

A  Yes,  lots  of  published  figures. 

Q  Good.  What  published  figures  have  you  seen  for  Montana  or 
Wyoming? 

A  Oh,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  USGS,  State  of  Montana,  various 
statements  by  coal  producers. 

Q  What  are  the  figures? 

A  Hundreds  of  millions  of  tons. 

Q  You  don't  want  us  to  infer  from  your  testimony  with  respect  to 
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the  Alaskan  reserves,  do  you,  Mr.  Woodley,  that  they  would  be 
sufficient,  by  anybody's  current  projections,  to  fuel  all  of 
the  coal-fired  generating  stations  which  are  currently  in  the 
planning  process  in  the  Pacific  Northwest? 

All  the  ones  that  are  presently  in  the  planning  process  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  could  very  easily  be  accommodated  by 
the  Alaskan  projected  reserve. 

Really?  We'd  better  define  terms,  then.  What  is  the  total 
amount  of  megawattage  in  coal-fired  generating  stations  that 
you  believe  are  in  the  planning  process  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west? 

To  my  knowledge,  there  is  only  --  of  course,  what  do  we  call 
planning? 

I  thought  we  might  have  differences  as  to  terms  as  to  what's 
in  planning,  but  tell  me  what  the  figure  is  that  you're  think¬ 
ing  of. 

All  right.  We  have  one  530-megawatt  plant  that  is  now  under 
construction.  We  are  not  planning  any  additional,  under  my 
definition  of  planning.  There's  been  some  publicity  on  Pacific 
Power  and  Light's  plans  at  their  West  Roosevelt  site  -- 
What's  the  megawattage  there? 

Well,  if  we  talk  about  specific  units  committed  to  specific 
places  on  the  load  resource  chart,  zero. 

That  sounds  like  Mr.  O'Connor's  definition  of  planning.  Let's 
define  terms,  then.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  total 
number  of  megawatts  in  generating  stations  fueled  by  coal  for 
which  applications  have  been  made,  at  the  most  tentative 
level,  by  any  of  the  utilities  in  the  Pacific  Northwest? 
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A  Applications  made  to  regulatory  agencies? 

Q  Yes,  sir. 

A  Then  I'm  only  aware  of  the  tentative  application  that  was 
made  to  TPSET  by  PP&L  on  West  Roosevelt. 

Q  What  was  the  amount  of  megawattage  there? 

A  I  believe  3,000. 

Q  Okay,  you  have  3,000  there.  You  know  that  there  are  1400 
at  Colstrip,  right? 

A  True. 

Q  Now,  you  have  -- 

A  I  don't  think  we  would  want  to  consider  bringing  Alaskan 

coal  to  Colstrip.  That  would  be  like  bringing  snow  to  the 
Eskimos . 

Q  Well,  let's  take  a  little  look  at  that.  We  just  might  want 
to  consider  bringing  that  wonderful  Alaska  coal  down  to  Col¬ 
strip. 

A  I  doubt  it. 

Q  Let's  find  out.  You  have  530  megawatts  under  construction 
at  Boardman,  right? 

A  That's  correct. 

Q  There's  700  megawatts  at  Colstrip,  either  completed,  or  going 

to  be  completed  within  the  next  year? 

A  Yes. 

Q  There  are  1400  megawatts  at  Centralia,  right? 

A  Well,  that's  already  operating. 

Q  That's  a  survey  of  those  generating  stations  for  which  appli¬ 
cations  have  been  made,  construction  is  underway,  or  are  op¬ 
erating,  fired  by  coal,  to  produce  power  here  in  the  Pacific 
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Northwest.  Additionally,  are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Pacific  Power  and  Light  Company's  announcement,  which  yester¬ 
day  I  thought  was  going  to  be  today,  of  1500  megawatts  in  the 
Sheridan,  Wyoming  area? 

Where  was  that  announcement  made?  You  referred  to  that  this 
mo rning. 

The  Sheridan  Press. 

I  don’t  subscribe  to  that  paper.  Maybe  I  should,  because 
that's  one  source  of  information  I've  missed. 

The  Sheridan  Press,  Sheridan,  Wyoming  —  interestingly,  it 
describes  the  Pacific  Power  and  Light  Company  as  having 
described  its  interest  in  1500  megawatts  of  generating  stations, 
but  they're  not  committed  as  to  where  those  generating  sta¬ 
tions  will  be.  They  could  be  a  500-megawatt  plant  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  a  500-megawatt  plant  in  Oregon,  and  a  500-megawatt  plant 
in  Wyoming,  or  any  combination  of  those  three  states,  with 
three  units,  but  one  thing  that  they  said  that  was  definitive 
was  that  Decker  Coal  would  go  to  the  station  wherever  it  was 
built.  They  also  said  that  if  the  Decker  coal  were  to'  go  to 
an  Oregon  or  Washington  plant,  they  hadn't  decided  whether  it 
would  go  by  slurry  pipeline  or  by  rail,  so  that  would  be  1500 
megawatts  if  we  look  at  that.  Are  you  aware  of  the  announce¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Pacific  Power  and  Light  Company  as  to  addi¬ 
tional  megawattage  beyond  the  3,000  for  which  they  have  made 
tentative  application  to  the  Washington  Siting  Council? 

No. 

Mr.  Lisbakken  was  here  and  he  showed  us  the  studies  that  they 
had  made.  They  were  talking  about  an  additional  7,000 
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megawatts  for  the  Roosevelt,  Washington  area. 

A  They  have  not  made  any  application  on  7,000  megawatts,  I  can 
assure  you. 

Q  We're  clear  that  the  application  filed  so  far  is  only  3,000 
for  that. 

A  You  changed  the  definition  of  planning. 

Q  That's  why  I  was  trying  to  find  out  what  planning  was  in  your 
mind.  Now,  we  have  8500  megawatts  from  Pacific  Power  and 
Light  Company  between  Roosevelt,  Washington,  an  excess  over 
3,000,  and  the  announcement  made  in  the  Sheridan  Press. 

A  Those  are  not  all  cumulative.  You  certainly  don't  intend  to 
add  all  those  numbers  together,  do  you? 

Q  For  the  purpose  of  the  question  I'm  going  to  ask  you,  yes. 

A  Okay,  I'll  remember  that  when  I  give  you  the  answer. 

Q  4400  megawatts  in  applications  that  are  pending  now,  right? 

530  megawatts  under  construction,  and  if  you'll  alJow  me  the 
700  megawatts  for  Colstrip  units  1  and  2  --  although  it  may 
be  660  megawatts  instead  of  700  megawatts,  and  allow  me  for  1 
and  2  both,  that's  2100  megawatts  when  taken  with  Centralia's 
current  operation,  right?  Now,  if  we  add  8500,  4400,  2100, 
and  530  --  you've  got  a  calculator  --  I  get  15,530  megawatts. 

Now,  my  question  to  you  is,  whether  the  Alaskan  coal  reserves 

are  sufficient  to  fuel  15,530  megawatts  for  37  years? 

A  My  answer  to  you  is,  I  do  not  know,  nor  does  anyone  else. 

Q  I  suppose  that's  not  an  opinion  on  which  you  think  reasonable 

minds  could  differ,  either? 

A  Whether  anybody  else  knows? 

Q  Yes. 
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That  is  my  considered  opinion. 

You  were  telling  Mr.  Bellingham  about  the  contact  --  I  think 
I  understood  that  you  personally  had  with  somebody  from  Wester 
Energy  Company  back  in  the  days  when  you  were  trying  to  get 
different  quotations  on  the  cost  of  coal  that  you  would  like 
to  buy  for  the  Boardman  plant?  I  was  right  —  you  were  the 
personal  man  on  the  negotiation  contact,  were  you  not? 

I  was  one  of  two,  yes. 

The  fellow  you  contacted  from  Western  Energy  was  Paul  Schmecke! 
and  he  came  back  to  say,  sorry,  they  had  none  to  sell? 

That's  correct. 

Anybody  tell  you  what  Mr.  Schmeckel  had  to  say  on  that  subject 
when  he  came  here  to  testify  last  week  —  week  before  last? 

Yes . 

I  know  you  haven't  read  his  testimony,  because  it  hasn't  been 
transcribed  yet,  but  did  you  know  that  George  O'Connor  had 
testified  in  this  proceeding  on  that  same  subject? 

I  knew  George  O'Connor  had  testified,  but  I  wasn't  sure  on 
what  subject,  no. 

What's  your  comment  for  us,  Mr.  Woodley,  on  Mr.  O'Connor's 
view  that  the  Western  Energy  Company  did  not  submit  a  bid  to 
the  Portland  General  Electric  Company  because  its  coal  wasn't 
competitive?  Mind  you,  not  that  it  was  not  available,  but 
that  it  wasn't  competitive? 

Well,  I  guess  I'd  have  to  disagree  with  that,  according  to 
what  Mr.  Schmeckel  told  us  at  that  time. 

You  don't  think  maybe  it  was  a  kind  of  polite  euphemism  that 
Mr.  Schmeckel  used  with  respect  to  availability? 
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A  When  he  said  it  wasn't  available,  that  he  had  committed  re¬ 
serves  to  the  extent  that  our  needs  for  the  years  and  in  the 
tonnages  that  we  specified,  could  not  be  met,  I  assumed  that 
meant  that  he  didn't  have  any  to  sell,  not  that  it  wasn't  com¬ 
petitive  . 

Q  Do  you  know  how  much  he's  sold  since  the  time  he  told  you  he 
didn't  have  any? 

A  I  have  no  idea,  but  I'm  sure  he's  sold  a  lot,  because  other¬ 
wise,  he  would  have  told  us  that  he  would  have  had  some  to 
sell  to  us. 

Q  Do  you  know  how  many  new  contracts  he's  entered  into  since  the 
time  he  told  you  he  didn't  have  any  to  sell  to  you? 

A  I  have  no  idea. 

Q  Would  you  turn  to  Exhibit  do.  20,  Mr.  Woodley?  I  see  you  have 
them  altogether  there  in  a  pack. 

A  You're  very  perceptive. 

Q  Exhibit  No.  20  is  a  DNR  Exhibit  taken  from  your  GRIT  file  for 
the  Boardman  fossil  plant,  a  break-even  delivered  coal  cost 
in  1974  dollars? 

A  That  must  be  why  I  couldn't  find  it  in  my  file.  I  had  to 

chase  one  down ,  but  anyway,  I  have  it,  and  your  question  is 
what? 

Q  My  question  is,  if  you'll  look  at  the  end  column,  "Total  De¬ 
livered  Costs,  Cents  per  million  Btu,"  whether  you  use  Amax 
coal  from  Burlington  Northern  and  Union  Pacific  delivery,  or 
you  use  Arch  Mineral  at  Red  Rim,  Wyoming,  on  a  UP  one-line, 
you  come  up  with  the  same  total  cost  in  cents  per  million  Btu? 

A  No.  The  title  at  the  top,  if  I  may  direct  your  attention  to 
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the  title,  it  says,  "Break-even  delivered  coal  costs." 

Q  That  means  you  have  to  have  the  same  cost  in  total  delivered 
costs  in  cents  per  million  Btu? 

A  Do  you  see  the  figure  that  is  underlined  with  two  lines?  It 
says  $9.12  a  ton.  That  is  the  answer  to  the  calculation. 

The  94  cents  is  not  the  answer.  We  back  calculate  to  get  the 
$9.12,  as  I  testified  earlier  this  morning,  to  determine  what, 
at  that  point,  would  be  the  maximum  price  that  we  would  be 
willing  to  pay  for  this  coal,  represented  to  us  by  Arch  Miner¬ 
al  Company. 

Q  Well,  Mr.  Woodley,  I  know  you  like  your  questions  better  than 
my  questions,  but  try  mine  occasionally.  My  question  to  you 
is,  why  are  you  trying  to  come  out  with  the  equivalent  deliver¬ 
ed  costs  in  cents  per  million  Btu?  Why  do  you  care? 

A  Because  it's  a  break-even  cost. 

Q  Why  do  you  use  the  terms,  cents  per  million  Btu?  What's  the 

relevance  of  that  to  your  company? 

A  That’s  a  means  of  comparing  coals  that  have  different  heat 

contents  that  consequently  weigh  different  amounts  per  ton  and 
you  have  to  combine  rail  weights  with  coal  weights  with  heat 
contents  to  come  up  with  the  cost  on  a  comparable  basis,  and 
that  happens  to  be  one  very  convenient  common  denominator  to 
reduce  these  different  costs  to,  cost  per  ton,  cost  per  million 
Btu. 

Q  Isn't  another  way  of  putting  that,  Mr.  Woodley,  that  what 

you're  really  interested  in  at  your  coal-fired  generating  sta¬ 
tion  is  the  amount  of  Btu  that  you  can  produce,  and  therefore, 
if  it  takes  more  bulk  coal  to  feed  into  your  generating  station. 
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to  produce  the  same  amount  of  Btu,  that  is  a  fact  of  cost  in 
the  coal  that  you  have  produced  and  had  to  have  delivered? 

A  Correct. 

Q  And  in  fact,  that  is  so  substantially  at  variance,  given  the 
various  heat  factors  that  could  be  involved,  that  when  you 
compared  these  two  particular  supplies,  Amax  and  Arch  Mineral, 
the  cost  per  ton  could  vary  by  almost  a  100%  in  the  actual 
coal  cost,  isn't  that  right? 

A  It  could,  yes.  Of  course,  the  higher  heat  content  coal  is 

usually  more  costly  to  mine,  because  it's  usually  under  more 
adverse  seam  conditions.  I  think  you  can  see  that  if  you  re¬ 
fer  to  Exhibit  19,  and  you  see  that  on  the  basis  of  a  mine 
cost  calculation  model,  which  takes  into  account  all  of  these 
different  variables,  you  will  see  that  the  southern  Wyoming 
coals  on  a  mine  cost  model  are  three  times  as  expensive  as  the 
coals  in  the  Powder  River  Basin,  which  are  relatively  easy  to 
mine . 

Q  We  were  talking  a  little  bit  ago,  Mr.  Woodley,  about  the 

Alaskan  coal  that  you  say  has  a  one-tenth  of  1%  sulfur  content 
Do  you  know  of  any  coal  reserves  any  place  in  the  world  that 
has  sulfur  content  that  low?  I  assume  it's  an  average  figure. 

A  I'm  not  knowledgeable  on  all  the  coal  reserves  in  the  world. 

Q  Of  those  that  you  are  knowledgeable  about,  do  you  know  any 

that  low? 

A  No,  I  do  not. 

Q  If,  in  fact,  the  Alaskan  coal  reserves  were  sufficient  to  fuel 
coal-fired  generating  stations  in  --  oh,  let's  say  Montana  — 

A  The  value  of  our  stock  would  go  up. 
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Q  Yes,  it  probably  would. 

A  You  said  you  weren't  a  stockholder  this  morning. 

Q  I'm  still  not. 

A  Maybe  this  information  will  change  your  mind. 

Q  I  strongly  doubt  it.  Wouldn't  the  determinant  of  whether  the 

Alaskan  coal  should  go  to  Newcastle,  which  was  the  analogy 
you  suggested  by  the  ice  and  the  Eskimos,  be  the  freight  cost, 
the  delivery  cost? 

A  No  one  ever  thought  we  would  ever  see  the  day  when  Montana  coa 
would  be  shipped  to  Illinois.  The  difference  was  not  cost. 

Q  Why  do  we  ship  coal  from  Montana  to  Illinois? 

A  I'll  venture  a  guess. 

Q  If  that's  the  best  you've  got,  we'll  have  to  take  that. 

A  Let's  say  the  National  Environmental  Protection  Act. 

Q  You  mean  the  lower  sulfur  of  the  Montana  coal  is  attractive 
in  Illinois? 

A  The  lower  sulfur  of  Montana  coal  is  required  by  law  in  Illi¬ 
nois  . 

Q  Well,  that's  not  quite  correct,  of  course,  is  it,  Mr.  Woodley? 
A  No,  of  course  it  isn't. 

Q  What  is  required  in  Illinois  by  state  law,  as  well  as  by 

federal  law,  has  to  do  with  emissions,  and  if  the  people  who 
use  the  coal  think  that  it's  a  better  idea  for  them  to  start 
with  lower  sulfur  coal  than  to  get  it  all  out  before  it  leaves 
the  stack,  then  they're  going  to  act  on  the  basis  of  that 
rational  decision,  aren't  they? 

I  would  hope  so. 

What's  the  sulfur  content  of  the  Decker  coal  mined  in  Montana? 
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A  About  1%,  .8  of  1%,  or  something  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q  Are  you  sure  about  that? 

A  Well,  it's  sufficiently  high  that  New  Source  Performance 

Standards  cannot  be  met  without  SO2  removal.  That's  the  key, 
that's  the  threshold. 

Q  What  would  you  say  to  . 5  of  1%? 

A  I  would  say  if  it  were  .5  of  1%,  and  if  the  heat  content  were 
8600  Btu's  per  pound,  that  the  plant  could  meet  the  New  Source 
Performance  Standards  without  SO2  removal. 

Q  Do  you  know  what  the  Btu  content  is  of  the  coal  from  the 
Decker  mine? 

A  Exhibit  19  says  that  it's  8600.  Decker?  Did  you  say  Decker? 

Q  Yes,  sir. 

A  Or  Colstrip? 

Q  Decker. 

A  Oh,  I'm  sorry.  Decker  is  9200.  Maybe  I  misunderstood  you. 

I  thought  you  were  asking  me  if  I  knew  what  the  Colstrip 
sulfur  content  was.  I'm  sure  that  you  asked  me  what  the  Col¬ 
strip  sulfur  content  was.  No? 

Q  No,  I  was  asking  you  about  Decker. 

A  Then  I  misspoke. 

Q  Okay,  now  let's  go  back.  Decker  --  what's  the  sulfur  content 
of  that  coal? 

A  I  don't  know  right  offhand.  I  don't  have  that  number  with  me. 

1 

Q  What's  the  Btu  content  of  the  Decker  coal? 

A  Exhibit  19  shows  it  to  be  9200. 

Q  What's  the  highest  Btu  content  of  the  coal  in  Montana? 

A  Well,  referring  again  to  Exhibit  19,  9200. 
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Q  What's  the  lowest  cost  coal  to  mine  in  Montana? 

A  According  to  my  mine  cost  model  results  in  Exhibit  19,  it 
would  be  Colstrip. 

Q  Indeed?  Do  you  think  that  that's  currently  the  case  at  the 
Colstrip  site  as  compared  to  the  Decker  site? 

A  I've  not  made  a  study  of  that. 

Q  Now,  you  had  some  discussion,  Mr.  Woodley,  with  Mr.  Bellingham 

this  morning  before  we  interrupted  your  testimony  to  have  pub¬ 
lic  witnesses  to  testify  here,  on  the  wisdom  of  shipping  Mon¬ 
tana  coal  to  a  generating  station,  say,  in  Oregon  or  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  then  shipping  power  back  to  Montana.  That  seems  kind 
of  silly  to  you,  as  I  understand  it,  right? 

A  It  doesn't  seem  very  energy-efficient,  and  you  were  concerned 
about  efficiency  this  morning. 

Q  Well,  I'm  always  happy  to  see  you  adopt  my  concerns. 

A  When  they're  relevant,  I  will. 

Q  Will?  You  haven't  yet? 

A  When  your  concerns  are  relevant,  I  certainly  will  adopt  them, 

and  in  that  case,  I  would  agree  that  the  efficiency  of  shipping 
coal  to  Oregon  to  generate  electricity  to  oe  consumed  in  Mon¬ 
tana  is  not  energy-efficient,  and  efficiency  is  important  and 
would  be  reflected  in  the  cost,  also. 

Q  Would  you  concede,  Mr.  Woodley,  that  Montana  has  some  --  what 
they  call  mineral  resources  here? 

A  I'm  not  a  minerals  resource  expert,  but  I  know  there's  a  lot 
of  mining  that  takes  place  in  Montana  and  they  have  a  fine 
school  that  teaches  people  how  to  do  that. 

Q  What  do  they  do  with  that  stuff  that  comes  out  of  the  mines? 
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A  The  coal? 

Q  Any  kind  of  stuff.  Any  kind  of  stuff  that  comes  out  of  the 
mines.  What  do  they  do  with  those  natural  resources? 

A  They  do  the  same  thing  that  we  do  with  all  the  timber  that 
comes  off  the  mountains  in  Oregon. 

Q  Put  it  in  some  other  kind  of  form,  right? 

A  Process  it  and  put  it  to  a  market. 

Q  For  example,  take  copper  —  that  comes  out  of  the  ground  some 
place,  and  it's  refined  some  place  and  when  it  gets  .into  an¬ 
other  form,  then  it  goes  some  place.  After  it  goes  some  place 
in  some  other  form,  does  it  ever  get  back  to  Montana? 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  At  this  time,  sir,  we  interpose  an 
objection.  Perhaps  it  should  have  been  done  some  time 
ago.  We  see  no  relevancy  to  this  line  of  questioning 
and  accordingly  object  on  the  grounds  of  irrelevancy, 
immateriality,  and  exceeding  the  scope  of  the  direct. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Overruled. 

Q  Now  you  can  answer. 

A  I'm  not  an  expert  on  copper  mining  or  mineral  mining,  nor  am 
I  an  expert  on  the  flow  of  those  commodities  through  the 
economy,  but  I  would  venture  to  guess,  with  all  the  copper 
things  that  I  have  observed  in  the  shops  in  Butte,  that  there':; 
a  lot  of  copper  that  finds  its  way  into  finished  products  here 
in  Montana.  That's  purely  a  casual  lay  observation. 

Q  There's  a  nation  state  in  this  world,  across  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  your  home  state  and  mine  called  Japan  and  they  do  a  lot 
of  producing  of  materials  there  which  come  back  across  that 
same  ocean  to  the  United  States,  and  the  curious  thing  about 
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the  production  of  the  materials  that  come  from  Japan  is  that 
the  raw  materials  that  went  into  the  production  came  from  the 
United  States  in  the  first  place. 

You  know,  I  knew  I  shouldn't  have  agreed  with  you  that  energy 
efficiency  was  relevant  to  this,  because  you're  precisely 
correct.  It  makes  no  sense  to  take  logs  off  the  hills  in  Ore¬ 
gon  and  send  them  to  Japan  to  make  them  into  plywood  and  ship 
it  back  and  sell  it  in  Oregon  from  an  energy  efficiency  stand¬ 
point,  yet  it's  done. 

That  doesn't  make  any  sense  at  all,  does  it? 

No,  none,  so  efficiency  really  isn't  relevant.  I'm  sorry  I 
agreed  with  you. 

Your  apology  is  accepted  if  you're  agreeing  with  anything  that 

I've  suggested,  Mr.  Woodley,  but  let  me  ask  you,  why  do  we 

» 

permit  this  irrational  world  to  revolve  around  us,  in  what 
you  just  described  correctly,  actually  takes  place? 

That  is  a  leading  question. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  I  would  sustain  your  objection 
to  that  as  being  a  little  bit  beyond  the  scope.  Trade 
relations  between  us  and  Japan  --  it  should  be  restricted 
a  little  bit  more. 

MR.  SHENKER:  I'll  try  and  do  that,  Mr.  Davis. 

Why  is  it  in  the  utility  industry,  it  would  not  make  sense  to 
have  a  raw  material  go  from  one  geographic  base  to  another  and 
have  the  finished  product  returned  to  the  original  base,  and 
in  other  sectors  of  the  economy,  it  is  quite  common,  accepted 
and  encouraged? 

Well,  I  can  answer  that  by  saying  in  the  one  example  you  give 
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of  Japan 

Q  No,  no,  we  can't  talk  about  Japan.  Mr.  Davis  said  we  had  to 
get  a  little  closer  to  home. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Go  ahead  and  finish  your  answer. 

A  In  those  other  cases,  there  are  compelling  reasons  why  that 
should  occur,  whether  it  be  a  more  favorable  labor  market, 
whether  it  be  the  availability  of  essential  materials  for  the 
processing,  and  in  those  cases,  the  economic  perimeters  are 
favorable.  The  case  that  you've  described  that  I  responded 
to,  why  one  would  do  the  energy  conversion  process  from  chemi¬ 
cal  to  electrical  energy  at  a  location  remote,  for  no  other 
reason  but  to  then  make  it  remote,  the  rationale  for  that 
does  escape  me.  I'm  sorry. 

Q  I  take  it  that  your  function  at  PGE  is  not  to  be  the  overall 
utility  man  expert  in  all  subjects,  and  transmission  lines, 

I  take  it,  is  not  one  of  your  areas  of  expertise,  would  that 
be  right? 

A  As  I  testified  earlier,  when  you  asked  me  how  many  papers  I 
had  written,  I  said  there  had  been  papers  written  on  trans¬ 
mission  system  planning  and  distribution  system  planning,  and 
most  recently,  I've  been  involved  in  generation  planning,  and 
to  the  extent  that  transmission  planning  is  discussed,  perhaps 
I  can  claim  to  be  knowledgeable.  When  it  comes  down  to  the 
transmission  design,  I  would  have  to  say  that  I'm  probably  not 

Q  Don't  be  modest,  just  tell  us  where  you  think  you  can  or  can't 
tell  us. 

A  You  go  ahead  and  ask,  and  I'll  tell  you  whether  I  can  answer, 
or  not. 
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Q  We've  had  some  folks  here  testifying  --  Bernie  Goldhammer  was 
one,  and  quite  a  few  of  the  Applicants'  own  witnesses  --  about 
how  it  really  doesn't  happen  that  if  you  have  a  generating 
station  at  Colstrip,  Montana  and  70%  of  that  is  supposed  to  go 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  that  you  will  actually  see  70%  of 
the  little  voltage  currents  running  from  Colstrip,  Montana,  ou 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  because  they  have  an  intertie  system 
of  some  kind  where  the  stuff  doesn't  all  go  out  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  it  stays  closer  to  home,  because  —  I  don't  know, 
some  great  guy  in  the  sky  has  a  giant  computer  and  he  deter¬ 
mines  where  all  the  things  are  going  to  get  allocated.  Now, 
that's  a  little  bit  of  flip  way  of  referring  to  the  trans¬ 
mission  interconnections,  but  basically,  it's  true,  isn't  it? 

A  Of  course. 

Q  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Woodley,  it  doesn't  take  any  great 

sophistication,  does  it,  to  conceive  that  you'd  never  have  any 
flow  of  power  going  back  to  Montana  from  a  generating  station 
in  Oregon  or  Washington,  at  all.  You  would  simply  not  send 
power  already  committed  to  go  out  of  Montana;  you'd  keep  it 
here.  Isn't  that  what  would  happen? 

(PAUSE) 

We  are  outside  your  expertise? 

A  I  think  you're  outside  of  yours.  The  actual  flow  of  energy 

is  determined  and  governed,  indeed,  not  by  a  giant  computer  in 
the  sky;  it's  governed  by  some  very  real  physical  laws,  most 
elemental,  which  is  Ohm's  Law,  and  certainly,  the  condition 
that  you  describe  could  be  a  very  real  operating  condition; 
on  the  other  hand,  because  of  the  nature  of  operation  of 
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you  will  merely  be  sworn,  and  you  can  expand  on  it,  or 
if  your  written  statement  contains,  basically,  what  you 


wan 


t  to  say,  then  you'll  be  cross-examined  by  the  oppo¬ 
nents.  There's  one  of  you  that  doesn't  have  a  written 
statement.  Do  you  want  to  start  out?  All  right,  sir. 


JERRY  H.  GRAHAM,  appearing  as  a  public  witness,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn  upon  his  oath,  was  examined  and  testified  as  follows: 


EXAMINATION  OF  JERRY  H.  GRAHAM 


STATEMENT : 


I  am  Jerry  Graham,  615  Poplar  Street,  Colstrip,  Montana. 

I  moved  to  Colstrip  May  1,  1975.  I  managed  the  Colstrip  drug¬ 
store  and  hardware  store.  I  opened  up  the  15th  of  May  and  was 
there  15  days  getting  ready.  I  have  a  family  of  three  children 
who  reside  in  Spokane,  Washington,  due  to  their  age,  and 
they're  all  graduated,  so  I  do  not  have  a  family  with  me  other 
than  my  wife.  We're  happy  people  in  Colstrip.  We're  pleased 
with  the  people  that  I  do  business  with,  Western  Energy  and 
Montana  Power.  We  have  a  big  --  we  call  it  shopping  center 
and  we  call  it  big.  We  sell  drugs,  hardware,  appliances,  a 
little  bit  of  milk  and  bread;  just  about  everything  that  you 
can  think  of  that  could  be  put  into  that  store,  we  have.  We 
live  in  a  brand  new  home,  built  by  Montana  Power,  Western 
Energy,  whoever, a  choice  that  I  got  to  make  of  my  own.  We're 
real  happy  with  our  home  and  in  fact,  so  happy,  that  we  have 
remodeled  it  completely,  not  owning  it,  knowing  that  when  we 
get  ready  to  buy  it,  and  we  can  buy  it,  it  will  be  ready  to 
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live  in  the  way  we  want  it  to  be. 


I've  met  a  lot  of  people  in  Colstrip,  Montana.  They 
might  be  miners,  they  might  be  generator  builders,  they  might 
be  kids  in  high  school,  whatever.  I  know  just  about  everybody 
in  that  town  because  they  all  come  to  my  store.  I  have  the 
only  store  there  that  sells  about  everything.  I'm  quite 
pleased  with  the  reception  we  get  in  Colstrip  from  the  public. 

I  opened  the  store  with  the  idea  of  doing  maybe  a  thousand 
dollars  a  day,  knowing  that's  what  it  would  take  to  really 
make  it.  We  do  that,  plus,  only  because  we're  backed  by  the 
people  in  the  city  of  Colstrip. 

I  have  to  make  one  statement,  that  no  other  city  in  the 
United  States  could  make,  and  I  want  to  make  it  right  now. 

We've  been  open  now  ten  months.  We're  doing  a  pro-rated  $400,0 
a  year  in  that  store.  I've  got  two  checks  in  Colstrip.  One 
of  them  is  a  $5.00  check  from  a  woman  in  Bozeman,  that  I  can't 
collect.  I  have  one  more  check  for  $46.65  that  the  fellow  got 
transferred.  He  hasn't  landed  yet  and  I  can't  find  him.  That 
two  checks  in  $400,000  worth  of  business  that  I  can't  collect. 
No  other  city  in  this  whole  United  States  can  make  that  state¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  have  bad  checks.  They  talk  about  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  Colstrip.  We  have  the  finest  people  in  the  world  liv¬ 
ing  in  Colstrip,  Montana.  Come  about  October  --  I've  been  a 
good  Lion  in  the  Lion's  Club  of  Montana  for  14  years.  I 
moved  to  Spokane  and  lived  there  six  years  and  I  was  a  Lion 
there,  so  we  decided  there  was  room  for  a  Lion's  Club  in  Col¬ 
strip.  It  takes  20  people  to  charter,  so  about  the  15th  of 
November,  we  came  up  with  the  idea  that  we  were  going  to  really 
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charter  a  club.  Okay,  a  week  from  this  coming  Saturday,  we 
will  have  52  members  in  our  Lion's  Club,  we'll  have  a  charter 
dinner.  That's  very,  very  seldom  that  happens.  These  people 
are  wanting  to  get  active.  We  have  52  men  from  all  phases  of 
business  at  Colstrip.  Everyone  of  them  is  wanting  to  do  their 
share  and  their  part.  I'll  give  you  a  few  examples.  Before 
we  even  chartered  in  December,  we  decided  to  have  a  Christmas 
party,  and  we  had  then  maybe  20  members.  We  had  a  raffle  so 
we  could  come  up  with  money  enough  to  support  this  Christmas 
party,  and  we  took  in  $500  in  three  days,  all  from  the  people 
of  Colstrip,  willing  to  do  their  share  to  help  us. 

We  have  a  fine  community  center  there.  There's  a  good 
recreation  building  worked  on  every  day  by  members  of  our 
Lion's  Club,  the  Kiwanis'  Club,  JayCees,  whatever.  Everybody 
is  willing  to  do  their  share  to  make  Colstrip  a  better  place 
to  live. 

We  had  a  little  bit  of  mud  there  when  I  first  got  there, 
which  is  gone  now.  There's  a  little  mud  down  below  us,  but 
the  town  itself  is  really  expanding.  I'm  real  pleased  with  it 
It's  my  home  and  I'm  one  of  many  that's  very  proud  to  say  that 
I  live  in  Colstrip,  Montana;  in  fact,  I  do  it  every  day  when 
they  bring  the  busloads  of  people  in.  They  come  into  our 
store  first  because  we  have  a  so-called  potty  stop,  and  the 
people  all  go  through  our  store.  I  sell  my  town  because  I'm 
proud  of  it.  I  sell  it  because,  not  only  am  I  a  resident  of 
Colstrip,  but  I  believe  in  what  Colstrip  has  to  offer  the 
state  of  Montana,  Washington,  Oregon,  wherever  you  people  want 
to  talk  about.  We  have  something  to  offer,  and  that's  good, 
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friendly  people,  and  a  good  living.  We  make  good  money  down 
there,  I  must  admit  that,  only  because  we  have  a  captive  audi¬ 
ence.  They  have  to  go  30  miles  to  buy  a  package  of  cigarettes, 
so  they  come  to  me.  I  know  that  the  people  buy  a  lot  of 
things  from  me  and  maybe  pay  a  little  more  money  because  I 'm 
in  Colstrip  and  they  appreciate  it. 

That's  my  statement.  I  want  it  on  the  record  that  I'm  a 
proud  Colstrip  person.  I'm  a  proud  person  anyway,  but  I  am 
really  proud  of  Colstrip,  Montana,  and  that  I  have  a  part  of 
it.  Thank  you. 


HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Thank  you,  sir. 
cross-examine? 


Do  you  want  to 


i.ross ,  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 

By  Mr.  Shenker: 

2  Mr.  Graham,  I  want  you  to  know  that  other  folks  are  delighted 
that  you  feel  that  kind  of  pride,  and  I  suppose  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  I  want  to  ask  you,  sir,  is  whether  you  cashed  my  check 
yet? 

A  I  have  never  failed  to  cash  a  check  in  Colstrip,  never.  I 
have  never  turned  anybody  down. 

2  I  was  in  your  store  when  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 

came  down  for  the  visit,  and  I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  that  I 
wasn't  among  those  that  didn' t  manage  to  get  honored  when  you 
tried  to  get  payment  on  the  check. 

\  No. 


MR.  SHENKER:  Okay,  thank  you  very  much. 
HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Mr.  Meloy? 
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MR.  MELOY :  No  questions. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  Are 
you  a  pharmicist? 

WITNESS :  No ,  I ’ m  not. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Do  you  have  a  pharmicist? 

WITNESS:  Yes,  we  do.  I'll  explain  that  just  a 

little  ways.  I'm  a  member  of  the  Triple  C  Drug  and  Hard¬ 
ware  in  Billings.  They  have  two  pharmacists  in  their 
store  there  and  they  transfer  one  pharmacist  down  every 
other  week,  so  we  have  a  pharmacist  during  the  week,  but 
not  on  the  weekends. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Thank  you  very  much,  sir.  Your 
statement  will  go  in  the  record. 

(WITNESS  EXCUSED.) 

GEORGE  W.  SYBRANT,  appearing  as  a  public  witness,  having  been 
first  duly  sworn  upon  his  oath,  both  as  to  his  written  direct  testi 
mony  and  as  to  the  oral  testimony  to  follow,  was  examined  and  testi 
fied  as  follows: 

(THE  WRITTEN  DIRECT  TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  W.  SYBRANT  WAS 
DIRECTED  TO  BE  INSERTED  AT  THIS  POINT.) 
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My  name  is  George  W.  Sybrawt  and  I  am  Project  Manager  for 
Burt co  Company  Inc.  a  subcontractor  of  Bechtel  Corporation*  My 
family  and  I  have  lived  in  Colstrip  since  March  of  1973*  I  am  a 
board  member  of  the  Colstrip  Recreation  Board  which  I  was  publicly 
elected  to  from  my  living  area,  I  have  always  been  interested  in 
community  recreation  for  all  age  groups  and  have  served  on  other 
similar  boards  in  communities  that  I  have  lived. 

The  history  of  Colstrip* s  recreational  activities  is  actually 
quite  typical  of  any  growing  community.  In  the  early  mining  days 
the  community  activities  were  centered  around  the  school  and  of  course 
the  community  hall.  Hie  community  hall  built  in  192 4  was  converted 
to  an  apartment  house  in  1945*  In  1946  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  completed  the  new  school  which  included  a  theater,  club  room, 
soda  fountain,  and  gym.  These  areas  were  all  available  for  the 
community  to  use.  This  community  during  the  Foley  Broso  mining  days 
reached  a  peak  population  of  about  500  people  during  the  mid  1940* s. 
Movies  were  shown  by  the  school  a  couple  times  a  month,  there  were 
occassional  square  dances  and  card  parties,  meetings  of  various  types, 
and  there  was  always  a  town  basketball  team. 

During  the  period  after  Foley  Bros,  terminated  mining  and  before 
Western  Energy  started  mining,  the  town  dropped  to  a  low  of  about 
35  families  and  most  of  the  activities  centered  around  4— H  and  the 
school.  As  mining  resumed  the  population  grew  and  converted  into 
the  arts  and  crafts  building  became  places  for  the  square  dancers 
to  meet,  the  teen  club  and  the  Federated  Women’s  Club  to  form,  and 
the  social  club  to  grow  to  burst  its  seams  to  become  a  number  of 
new  clubs  and  organization.  The  Jaycees  organized  and  book  over  the 
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Monday  night  Bingo  games  as  well  as  the  many  activities  sponsored  by 
Jaycees  throughout  the  country.  The  Kiwanis  took  on  the  huge  project 
of  helping  to  build  a  swimming  pool  and  also  built  a  new  trap  range 
that  went  into  use  last  summer.  The  newly  organized  Lions  Club  started 
their  activities  by  hosting  a  Children  s  Christmas  party  for  about  400 
children  and  their  parents  and  of  course  are  making  many  plans  for 
the  future.  The  Federated  Women1 s  Club  is  establishing  a  community 
library  in  the  newly  remodeled  arts  and  crafts  building.  A  full 
time  director  was  hired  through  federal,  state,  and  local  funds  to 
operate  the  teen  center  and  has  helped  to  organize  a  youth  ski  club, 
outdoor  club,  movies  for  the  youth,  and  drug  and  alcohol  counceling. 
Small  craft  and  card  clubs  have  formed  throughout  town  as  well  as  a 
needle  club,  art  classes,  and  a  ski  club.  Weight  Watchers  and  Toast¬ 
masters  meet  once  a  week  and  Alcoholics  Anonymous  meets  three  times 
a  week.  Square  dance  classes  are  held  weekly  and  the  experienced 
dancers  meet  twice  a  month.  College  credit  classes  are  being  offered 
in  Colstrip  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Colstrip  school  and  Miles 
Community  College. 

Four  Little  League  baseball  teams,  a  Babe  Ruth  team,  the  Re¬ 
creation  Department’s  summer  youth  program,  and  of  course  swimming 
at  the  old  swimming  hole  are  summer  time  activities  from  many  of  the 
younger  Colstrip  residents.  School  activities,  ice  skating,  sleding, 
and  teen  center  activities  occupy  the  school  months. 

Close  to  200  men  and  women  played  in  the  Colstrip  Basketball 
League  last  winter  along  with  30  to  AO  volleyball  players.  During 
the  summer  over  200  men  and  women  played  in  the  Colstrip  Softball 
League.  A  little  athletic  variety  is  added  with  tennis,  bike  races, 
the  men’s  pentathlon,  exercise  classes,  and  the  Colstrip  Spoilathon 
which  will  be  published  nationally  in  the  1976  Runners’  World  Maga¬ 


zine  event  schedule. 
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The  surge  pond  has  already  provided  many  leisurely  hours  of 
sailing,  canoeing,  and  swimming  and  was  the  site  of  a  Boy  Scout 
Camporee  last  summer#  Soon  the  man  made  lake  will  be  stocked  with 
game  fish  and  one  of  manfs  oldest  sports  will  be  abailable# 

With  the  coming  of  our  new  park  and  open  space  system  financed 
by  $526,000  from  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  $526,000  from 
Western  Energy  Company  and  the  completion  of  our  Community  Center, 
plans  are  already  in  the  making  for  many  new  activities#  Swimming 
for  recreation  and  competition;  handball  and  racketball;  community 
dances;  plays;  musical  groups;  talent  contests;  picnics;  more  gym 

! 

activities;  and  many  more  community  functions  are  all  in  the  plans 
of  the  recreation  department,  the  Colstrip  Recreation  Board,  and 
the  many  clubs  and  organizations  made  up  of  the  people  for  whom 
Colstrip  is  home. 

None  of  these  activities  or  ambitions  can  be  topped  by  anything 
but  those  who  need  no  explanation  but  their  names:  Boy  Scouts,  Cub 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Brownies,  Rainbow  Girls,  St#  Margaret  Mary 
Catholic  Church,  Colstrip  Community  Church,  Luthem  Church,  Alliance 
Church,  Southern  Baptist  Church,  Church  of  Christ,  Bahi’i  Faith,  and 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints# 

To  many  people  Colstrip  is  not  just  a  place  to  work  —  it  is  a 
place  to  raise  a  family,  a  place  to  go  to  church,  a  place  to  plan 
a  future,  a  place  to  enjoy  leisure  hours,  a  place  to  live  a  lifetime# 

Colstrip  is  on  the  map  in  more  ways  than  one  and  it  is  there  to  stay# 
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EXAMINATION  OF  GEORGE  W.  SYBRANT 


Cross,  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 

By  Mr.  Shenker: 

Q  Mr.  Sybrant,  it's  both  kind  and  courageous  of  you  to  go  first 
so  we  can  end  the  week  with  a  couple  of  lovely  ladies,  who 
will  be  the  first,  I  believe,  who  have  graced  our  presence  at 
the  Colstrip  proceedings  as  witnesses.  Mr.  Sybrant,  you  say 
in  your  prepared  statement,  sir,  that  you're  the  project  mana¬ 
ger  for  Burtco  Company  as  subcontractor  of  the  Bechtel 
Corporation? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Where  are  their  home  offices? 

A  Seattle,  Washington. 

Q  Have  you  resided  in  the  Colstrip  area  long? 

A  Three  years,,  going  on  three  years. 

Q  Before  that,  did  you  reside  in  the  Seattle  area? 

A  Yes. 

Q  What  does  your  company  do  for  Bechtel? 

A  We're  logistic  contractors.  I  think  if  you  were  up  there,  you 
probably  ate  in  our  mess  hall;  we  do  the  bachelor  quarters 
and  the  trailer  park  and  the  grocery  store  and  the  gas  sta¬ 
tion,  the  beauty  shop,  security. 

Q  They  say  that  you  serve  prodigious  amounts  of  food  in  that 

mess  hall,  that  it's  quite  a  large  operating  force.  You  have 
your  family  in  Colstrip,  do  you  not,  Mr.  Sybrant? 

A  Yes,  I  do. 

Q  And  I'm  sure  that  you're  speaking  not  only  for  yourself,  but 

for  your  family,  are  you  not,  sir,  when  you  note  your  pleasure 
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in  living  in  a  good  and  happy  community? 

A  Yes,  we  really  have  enjoyed  Colstrip;  in  fact,  we're  selfish 
in  the  idea  that  we  would  like  to  stay  there,  but  in  my  type 
of  business,  3  and  4  isn't  available,  and  I  probably  will  move 
to  some  other  place. 

Q  And  wherever  Burtco  sends,  that's  where  you'll  go? 

A  Right,  but  I'd  just  as  soon  stay  in  Colstrip. 

Q  Well,  if  Colstrip  3  and  4  are  built  and  done  and  finished  and 

Burtco  has  no  more  business  for  Bechtel  there,  you'd  have  to 
face  the  problem  then,  but  you  don't  have  to  face  it  quite 
yet,  I  suppose.  The  only  question  I  think  I  want  to  put  to 
you,  Mr.  Sybrant,  based  upon  your  statement,  sir,  and  your  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  pleasure  that  you  have  in  living  in  the  Col¬ 
strip  area,  I  take  it  that  it  would  be  true,  and  I  want  you 
to  confirm  if  it  would  be  true  that  you  wouldn't  want  to  see 
anything  happen  to  the  town  of  Colstrip  which  would  make  it  a 
difficult  place  to  live  from  the  standpoint  of  health  or 
pleasure,  would  you? 

A  No. 

MR.  SHENKER:  I  have  no  further  questions,  and  I 
thank  you  for  being  here,  sir. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Mr.  Meloy? 

MR.  MELOY:  No  questions. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Very  well,  you're  excused,  sir, 
and  thank  you. 

(WITNESS  EXCUSED.) 

CAROLE  BETZOLD,  appearing  as  a  public  witness,  having  been  first 
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duly  sworn  upon  her  oath,  both  as  to  her  written  direct  testimony 
and  as  to  the  oral  testimony  to  follow,  was  examined  and  testified 
as  follows: 


(THE  WRITTEN  DIRECT  TESTIMONY  OF  CAROLE  BETZOLD 
WAS  DIRECTED  TO  BE  INSERTED  AT  THIS  POINT.) 
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i'iy  name  is  Carole  Betzcid.  I  was  born  In  Kaaison,  Wisconsin  but  moved 
lo  Washing Lon  State  when  I  was  a  year  old.  I  am  a  housewife  and  mother  and 
have  xived  in  Cols  trip  for  over  2  years. 

Ky  husband  has  worked  for  Pages  Sound  Power  and  light,  for  xG  years  and 
in  19^3  was  off erred  a  job  in  the  major  projects  division  of  Puget.  io  gain 
experience  in  this  field,  he  would  be  sent  to  Colssrip,  Montana  for  years 
so  wor.<  on  she  coax  generating  p^ant  then  transfer  bach  to  Washington  State. 

We  ixew  to  Non  tana  to  .took  over  she  job  and  town  and  decided  to  make  she 
move.  We  departed  for  Coissrip  in  November  1973. 

during  she  winter  of  197^  I  was  asxed  to  become  involved  in  a  'Woman’s 
Club  tnat  was  starting  and  in  September  19 h  we  had  our  _irst  meeting.  I 
was  elected  President  in  Kay  19?p  and  she  cub  started  i.s  2nd  year.  We 
have  29  members. 

Our  main  project  is  trying  so  start  a  public  iicrary  in  Cols  trip. 

Wo 3 cm  Znergy  generously  gave  us  a  building  and  has  finished  its  remodeling 
inside  and  out.  We  are  now  cat.*  gin:  booms  and  organizing  i„s  shelves. 

Woman's  Ciub  nas  receives.  financial,  aid  for  shx  , icrary  from  the  Co-Strip 
Social  C  ub  and  the  Jayceens.  Our  put-cf-scwn  he^p  consists  of  a  much 
needed  book  drop  from  the  liosebud  County  Commissioners  and  3,000  plus  books 
donated  by  many  generous  people.  Because  Ce^s.rip  is  a  private  Lown,  we  are 

ode rati on  of  Libraries, 

;  two  years,  we  have 
ehco.ers,  a  raffxe,  one 
>piing.  'We  are  now  in 
.gh  Woman's  C  ubs  a*..  over 

1,  Jayceens,  Toastmasters, 

‘  firemen,  a  C.B.  emb  and 
one  housewife  nas  just  star  tea  a  twice  men  rmy  n-ad.  ewor/.  c.ub. 

do  in  a-_,  a  person  can  find  pier  y  to  do  In  Co  strip  i.  they're 
rea  y  interested  in  .he  eommuni.y. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  CAROLE  BETZOLD 


Cross,  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 

By  Mr.  Shenker: 


A 


Q 

A 

Q 


A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 


How  old  are  you,  Mrs.  Betzold? 


31. 


You've  been  in  the  Colstrip  area  now  for  a  couple  of  years? 

Yes . 

Your  husband  worked  for  Puget  Sound  Power  and  Light  Company? 

He  does  now. 

I  haven't  finished  the  question  yet.  Your  husband  worked  for 
the  Puget  Sound  Power  and  Light  Company,  I  take  it,  in  the 
Seattle  area,  before  you  came  to  Colstrip,  is  that  right? 

Yes. 

Did  you  like  Seattle? 

Yes.  Not  as  well  as  Colstrip,  though. 

Did  you  like  Madison? 

I  was  a  year  old  when  I  moved  from  there. 

Where  did  you  go  to  when  you  left  Madison,  Wisconsin? 

Bellingham,  Washington. 

Was  that  a  nice  town? 

Fairly  nice,  yes. 

Now,  in  the  Colstrip,  Mrs.  Betzold,  your  statements  tells  us 
that  a  person  can  find  plenty  to  do  in  Colstrip  if  they're 
really  interested  in  the  community,  and  I'm  pleased  to  hear 
that  that's  the  case,  and  I  think  the  question  I  want  to  put 
to  you  is  exactly  the  same  question  that  I  put  to  Mr.  Sybrant. 
You  wouldn't  want  to  see  anything  happen  to  your  town  that 
made  it  anything  other  than  a  good  place  to  live  in  for  yourself 
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and  your  family  from  the  standpoint  of  pleasure 
isn't  that  right? 


and  health, 

there 


A  That ' s  right . 

aches 

MR.  SHENKER:  I  have  no  further  questions  of  you, 

vs tock . 

Mrs.  Betzold,  and  I  do  appreciate  your  being  here. 

i  re.  in 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Thank  you.  You  are  excused. 


(WITNESS  EXCUSED. ) 

•.try  in 


in  it  was 

MATTIE  HAUGHAIN ,  appearing  as  a  public  witness,  having  been  first 

. e  than  it  . 

duly  sworn  upon  her  oath,  both  as  to  her  written  direct  testimony 

as  we 

and  as  to  the  oral  testimony  to  follow,  was  examined  and  testified 


as  follows: 


(THE  WRITTEN  DIRECT  TESTIMONY  OF  MATTIE  HAUGHAIN  WAS 
DIRECTED  TO  BE  INSERTED  AT  THIS  POINT.) 
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// CZ  tffia Zc-rT,; 

My  family  came  to  Colstrip  in  August  of  1972  with  a 
trailer  house  which  had  been  converted  into  a  cafe.  At  that 
time  none  of  the  new  additions  had  been  built..  We  were  the 
first  people  to  move  into  the  Burtc.o  Trailer  Park.  In  November 
1972  we  had  an  opportunity  to  lease  the  Western  Energy  Bunkhouse 
which  houses  34  men.  In  September  of  1973  we  rented  the  new 
motel  which  had  been  constructed  by  the  Western  Energy  Company. 

We  ran  all  three  businesses  until  January  1975  at  which  time  we 
rented  the  cafe  out  and  continued  to  operate  the  motel  and  bunk- 
house  which  we-  are  presently  doing. 

We  have  four  dsughters.  One  of  which  graduated  from  Colstrip 
High  School  in  1974  with  a  scholarship  to  Miles  City  Community. 

She  went  there  for  2  quarters  and  then  joined  the  WACs.  She  is 
in  nurses  training  and  made  a  statement  to  the  Billings 
Gazette  stating  that  possibly  she  could  come  back  to  Colstrip 
and  work  as  a  nurse. 

We  also  have  2  daughters  in  Colstrip  High  School.  One  was 
a  cheerleader  for  2  years ,  one  for  3  years  and  1  was  Pom  Pom  girl 
for  one  year.  Mary  has  been  class  President  for  2  years  and  is 
on  the  Student  Body.  Bobbi  is  on  the  Honor  Roll.  They  partici- 
pate  in  Rank,  Basketball  and  Track  in  school.  Outside  of  school 
they  both  have  part  time  jobs.  They  belong  to  the  Local  Teen 
Center,  Ski  Club,  Outing  Club.  They  also  go  ice  skating,  play 
tennis,  softball,  bike  trips  and  also  swimming. 

Our  youngest  daughter  is  in  1st  grade  and  had  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  kindergarten. 

My  family  has  a  very  good  social  life  in  Colstrip.  In  fact, 
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Mattie’s  Statement 
Page  2 . 

at  times  we  wish  there  weren’t  so  many  activities  as  there 
aren’t  enough  hours  in  the  day  to  cover  everything. 

We  have  lived  in  Montana  all  of  our  lives  on  ranches 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  husband  still  has  some  • other 

are  much  happier  and  have  lived  a  much  better  life  in 

Colstrip  than  we  did  before. 

We  can’t  see  that  Colstrip  has  hurt  the  countr^paph ,  the 
anyway.  The  road  from  Forsyth  is  much  better  thap  has  hurt 

a  few  years  ago.  The  town  of  Colstrip  is  much^mor^^hap^  it^o^_ 
was.  We  would  really  like  to  see  Colstrip  continue  as  we 
would  like  to  make  our  permanent  home  here. 

it  are  there? 

t  the  record 
.  re  concerned, 
the  general  Col- 

would  change 
d  you? 

rmldn't  want  them 

'ic  country 

a  1 th  problems 

you? 
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EXAMINATION  OF  MATTIE  HAUGHAIN 


Cross,  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 

By  Mr.  Shonker : 

Q  Mrs.  Ilaughain,  did  you  and  tho  three  folks  from  Colstrip  who 
just  testified  a  moment  ago,  come  up  together? 

A  Yes. 

Q  Did  you  come  up  with  Marty  White? 

A  Yes . 

Q  Did  Mr.  White  drive  the  car,  or  did  you  have  some  other  car 
pooling  arrangement? 

A  No,  we  flew. 

Q  On  a  commercial  plane? 

A  No. 

Q  Private  plane? 

A  Yes . 

Q  A  Montana  Power  Company  plane? 

A  I'm  not  aware  whose  plane  it  was. 

Q  You  understood,  though,  that  Mr.  White  was  going  to  make  the 

arrangements  for  you  folks  to  come  up  together  in  a  plane 
that  he  would  provide? 

A  Yes,  because  I  couldn't  be  away  from  my  operations  long  enough 
to  drive. 

Q  When  did  you  understand,  Mrs.  Haughain,  that  you  were  going  to 
come  here  to  testify? 

A  A  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

2  How  did  that  come  to  pass.  Ma'am? 

A  Well,  just  a  bunch  of  us  got  together  and  talked  about  it. 

We  decided  maybe  we  could  do  some  good. 
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A 

Q 


A 

Q 

A 
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A 

Q 

A 

Q 

A 

Q 


The  five  of  you  who  are  here  now? 
The  four  of  us. 

The  four  of  you  --  not  Mr.  White? 


No. 


The  four  of  you  are  friends,  I  assume,  who  know  each  other 
in  the  Colstrip  area? 

Oh,  yes. 

Mrs.  Haughain,  in  your  statement  in  the  last  paragraph,  the 
first  sentence,  you  say:  "We  can't  see  that  Colstrip  has  hurt 
the  country  in  any  way."  By  the  country,  you  mean  the  Col¬ 
strip  area,  do  you  not? 

Right. 

By  Colstrip,  you  mean  the  operation  of  units  that  are  there? 
Yes . 


It's  obvious,  but  I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  record 
is  clear.  That's  a  good  thing,  as  far  as  you're  concerned, 
that  the  operation  of  the  units  has  not  hurt  the  general  Col¬ 
strip  area,  right? 

Well,  yes. 

You  wouldn't  want  to  see  anything  happen  that  would  change 
that  picture  and  in  fact,  hurt  the  area,  would  you? 

Well,  there's  not  very  much  there  to  hurt. 

Well,  there's  your  family  there,  Ma'am;  you  wouldn't  want  them 
to  be  hurt,  would  you? 

Well,  no,  but  I  mean  the  country,  speaking  of  the  country 
there. 

You  wouldn't  want  your  family  to  be  exposed  to  health  problems 
that  are  not  necessary  to  be  exposed  to,  would  you? 


( 
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A  No. 

Q  And  you'd  want  the  community  of  Colstrip  to  be  an  attractive, 
pleasant  community  for  yourself  and  for  your  family,  wouldn't 
you? 

A  Yes,  I  would. 

Q  You  wouldn't  want  to  see  anything  happen  that  might  change 
that  situation,  would  you? 

A  No. 

MR.  SHENKER:  I  have  no  other  questions  for  you, 

Mrs.  Haughain,  and  I  appreciate  your  being  here  to  testi¬ 
fy  ac  this  proceeding. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Thank  you  very  much,  folks,  and 
your  testimony  will  be  made  part  of  the  record  in  this 
case  and  go  to  the  Board. 

(Witness  excused.) 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Is  there  anyone  else  present 
that  wants  to  testify?  (No  response. )  Do  you  know  of 
any  other  witnesses  coming  this  afternoon? 

MR.  ROSS:  No. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  For  the  record,  Mr.  Bellingham, 
as  far  as  your  case  in  chief  is  concerned,  do  you  have 
more  witnesses?  I  understood  earlier  this  week  that  I 
issued  two  subpoenas  for  witnesses,  adverse  witnesses, 
and  arrangements  were  made  between  Mr.  Peterson  and  Mr. 
Graybill  and  myself  that  they  didn't  have  to  come  this 
week  because  of  other  commitments,  and  we  don't  know  what 
the  status  of  that  is  no w,  do  we? 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Well,  you're  in  the  same  league  I 
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am,  because  I  do  not  know  the  status.  Mr.  Peterson  is 
gone  today,  but  we  have  no  more  witnesses  today. 

MR.  SHENKER:  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any* adverse 
witnesses  or  any  other  kinds  of  witnesses  that  the  Appli¬ 
cants  are  going  to  call.  .  .■  proceed 


HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Well,  I  issued  some  subpoenas, 
and  my  knowledge  of  it  was  that  Mr.  Graybill  called  a 
couple  of  Northern  Plains  --  I  don't  know  whether  they're 
Northern  Plains  people  or  not,  but  Leo  wanted  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  if  and  when  they  testified.  I  issued  a  subpoena  in 
blank  for  today,  and  some  other  arrangements,  were  made 
then  between  Mr.  Peterson  and  Mr.  Graybill  anduroyself 
that  they  wouldn't  have  to  be  here  today  because  he 
couldn't  be  here,  so  you'll  know  Monday,  then , pwhether 
you've  completed  your  case  in  chief?  That'sewhat  fca© 
really  trying  to  get  at.  1  expectat  on 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Yes,  sir. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  In  the  event  they ' re  ^ot  cabled 
or  are  called,  we  just  simply  don't  know. 

MR.  SHENKER:  May  I  ask  a  question? 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Yes.  .vays  been  tnat 

MR.  SHENKER:  Aside  from  these  two  subpoenas  ,that  I 
guess  Mr.  Peterson  and  Mr.  Graybill  have  worked  something 
out  on,  is  there  anything  else  that  the  Applicant#  are 
going  to  offer  in  their  case  in  chief?  I  knew  of  nothing 
else . 


C 


HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  There's  one  other  matter. ,  I 
don't  know  whether  they're  going  to  offer  it  or  whether 
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they  aren't  going  to  offer  it,  but  it's  been  bothering 
me,  and  I  think  some  consideration  should  be  given  to  it, 
and  that  is  my  understanding,  if  this  concludes  your  case 
in  chief,  without  offering  the  Westinghouse  report.  I'm 
concerned  if  it's  a  Board  exhibit. 

MR.  SHENKER:  It  already  is. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  It's  not  marked  in  these  Board 
exhibits  I  have  here. 

MR.  SHENKER:  I  thought  it  was  marked  as  a  Board  ex¬ 
hibit  by  Mr.  Sabol  February  15,  1975,  in  Bozeman,  but  I 
could  be  wrong.  He  announced  that  he  was  doing  so  at 
that  time,  Carl,  and  if  he  didn't  do  it,  then  it's  prob¬ 
ably  a  clerical  slipup. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  Well,  it's  not  on  my  numbered 
list  of  exhibits. 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  I  haven't  seen  it  on  any  list,  and 
I  assume  the  same  thing  would  also  apply  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  They  were  actually,  in  fact, 
delivered  to  the  Board  at  the  commencement  of  this  pro¬ 
ceeding,  so  if  that's  agreeable  with  everybody,  I'll 
make  both  of  those  a  Board  exhibit,  because  they  do  have 
them  in  their  hands  as  part  of  the  evidence. 

MR.  SHENKER:  I  thought  they  already  were  a  Board 
exhibit. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  I  think  there's  some  testimony 
in  the  transcript  to  that  effect,  but  it  was  never  enter¬ 
ed  in  or  marked. 
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MR.  SHENKER:  There  was  some  concern  on  p'A^t 

that  those  documents  properly  could  not  be  %£%ity£dgiii 
evidence  in  the  different  rules  that  applied  to  the  Board 
of  Health  proceeding,  but  my  understanding  it"  t?h^t'  they 
would  apply  in  the  Board  of  Natural  Resourced ^roceltding , 
and  I  just  assumed  that  they  were  already  ite  A^'tktlier 
comments  made  by  Mr.  Sabol.  -here  are  either; 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  I  don't  find  it,  'but 
clarify  that  matter,  we  should  have  it  in  Weftn^t%ly i 
I  11  mark  those  next  week  and  we'll  put  them  in  and  look 
at  oui  schedule  then.  Do  you  have  anything  el^e? 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Yes,  I  do  have  just  a  couple  of 
quick  items.  What  about  statements  of  the  bppoW±k£  ^1%- 
nesses  coming  in  on  their  case?  I  understand  that  there 
are  three  missing.  I  don't  know  who  they  ate . :  (i  S^as  '  c‘ 
just  informed.  Do  we  have  a  reasonable  ^^xjpejbt at i2)9i  of 
having  those  early  next  week? 

MR.  SHENKER:  Sure.  I  assume  the  three  day  rule 
applies.  The  only  statements  that  I  know  of  -- 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  What's  the  three  day  rule  now? 

MR.  SHENKER:  What  is  it  now?  It's  always  been  that 
we  have  to  have  all  the  statements  in  more  than  three 
days  before  the  witnesses  — 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  That's  not  the  order  I  made  when 
we  recommenced  this  hearing. 

MR.  SHENKER:  Is  that  rule  out? 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER':  Th.it  w. isn't  what  I  ho  oidn  (-on- 
I  a  i  ns.  I  ,  that  1  m.i,  K-  . 
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MR.  BELLINGHAM:  I  think  the  three  day  rule  is  still 
applicable  as  to  rebuttal  witnesses,  but  certainly  not 
as  to  witnesses  in  chief. 

MR.  SI1ENKER :  Okay.  Then  I  suppose  we're  on  para¬ 
graph  5  of  the  order  that  was  entered  before  this  par¬ 
ticular  hearing  was  resumed.  Our  witness  statements  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Applicants  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Terraccino  and  Mr.  Ayers,  and  I  would  hope  that  those 
would  be  available  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  next  week.  We 

have  served  today  the  statements  of  Dr.  Hammer  and  Dr. 

i 

Gorden,  and  I  should  also  say  for  the  record  that  we  took 
the  extra  step,  even  though  Mr.  Hilley  isn't  here,  we 
called  him  on  the  phone  to  see  if  he  wanted  those  witness 
statements,  since  they  don't  mention  employment  any  place 
He  said  yes,  so  we're  sending  them  up  by  bus  to  Great 
Falls  today. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  I've  asked  Mr.  Mueller  here,  on 
behalf  of  the  Northern  Plains,  although  he's  not  counsel 
of  record,  he's  in  touch,  and  I  understand  your  state¬ 
ments  will  be  here  the  first  of  the  week?  I've  also 
asked  Mr.  Meloy,  and  he'll  have  us  an  answer  Monday. 
They're  in  touch  between  Chicago  and  Tucson,  or  some 
place,  right?  Are  there  any  other  questions  before  we 
adjourn  on  Friday  the  13th?  ; 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Transcripts  --  now,  we  have  three, 

I  understand.  Are  there  more  than  that? 

MR.  MacINTYRE:  Gwen  has  given  us  more  to  print, 
but  yesterday  the  printers  were  on  vacation.  Their 
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machines  are  now  broken  down  and  they're  on  vacation 
again  Monday,  so  it  doesn't  appear  we  are  going  to  get 
any  until  some  time  Tuesday. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  We  have  13,  14  and  15  back 
there,  don't  we?  There  may  be  17  --  16  is  down  at  the 
printer's  and  it's  been  there  ten  days  and  we  haven't 
been  able  to  get  it  out  of  there,  but  if  there  are  either 
of  these  others  you  want  before  the  weekend,  they're  back 
there.  I  think  she  has  a  couple  more,  doesn't  she?  She 
has  15? 

MR.  BELLINGHAM:  Well,  we're  at  a  disadvantage 
because  we  don't  have  access  to  them. 

MR.  MacINTYRE:  They've  been  served  with  every  one 
that  we  have. 

HEARINGS  EXAMINER:  We'll  adjourn  until  1:00  o'clock 
on  the  holiday  Monday,  so  we'll  all  be  here  at  1:00 
o'clock  Monday,  double  time. 

(HEARING  RECESSED  AT  3:30  P.M.) 
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